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a THE LAST DRUID. 
EEP in the grass-grown hills of Normandy 
IND Near that old abbey which King Charlemagne 
; Built in the summer of his strength, and gave 
With many vows unto the God of peace,— 
=. There is a vale where Odin had his shrine 
= Before the coming of the mighty King. 
Save for some flight of swiftly-winging bird, 
The quiet glen knows not & stir of life; 
Only the winter winds go wandering wild 
Along the hoary ledges of the hills, 
And hot noons sleep beneath the close-grown pines 
5 That fringe the slopes. Two rugged time-hewn crags 





Buttress it low on either side ; beneath, 
The clear stream murmurs round its dark, grey stones, 
And dies into the silence of the pool. 







There in the dewy dawning of the night, 
Close by the root of a broad-branching oak 
That ever watched itself in the still pool, 

Sat hoary Hrothgar, and that stern-souled maid, 
His daughter, last of all whom Odin loved, 



















Tue Last Drum. 


Known far and wide as “She of the proud heart,” 
And waited for the distant day to die, 
Re-dreaming all the golden dreams of youth, 
Treading again its splendor-lighted halls, 

Till the long cloud-aisles opening down the east 
Put on their glory as the summer moon 

Swept slowly through them, robed in her full light. 
Then Hilda, pointing to the night-born star 

That stood above the western ridges, called 

Her father to the evening sacrifice. 


But Hrothgar went full feebly, and his hand 
Trembled upon his well-worn staff ; the staff 
That once he would have broken like a reed, 
Or with it smote a massy shield in twain. 

For eighty winters’ snows had made his strength 
A mockery and all his burning zeal 

For Odin and the mighty gods grow cold. 

In the old days the village folk had said 

That Odin dwelt with him, that Odin’s strength 
Lay in the muscles of his mighty arm, 

For his great deeds were almost like a god’s. 

Of all the warriors he alone could lift 

The stone that Sigfried hurled, or wield the spear 
That Brumhild flung against the gates of Mald. 
In the wild storm of battle, his great mace 
Broke man and mail, like some fierce hurricane 
Marking its course with ruin, till the foe 

Fled fast across the Seine, and all the field 

Was wailing with the dolorous cries of doom 
And groans and bitter curses filled the wind. 
And in that last grim war with Charlemagne, 
Fought on the sunny shores of Normandy, 
Beside the hollow surges of the sea, 

His shield received a thousand Christian blows 
And his fierce sword beat down a thousand shields, 
Striking for victory and the great god Thor. 

Bat when the pale moon woke in the weird sky 
And slowly rose through the star-laden night, 
He drew his eyes across the ghastly field 

And saw his army shattered, and the dead 
Strewn thick about the shore of that wild sea. 


Then all the people broken in that war 
Took shelter with the king and with his cross, 
And he remained alone at Odin’s shrine, 
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Reverencing the god, and saw the kingdom change, 
And all the Druids leave the sacred tree, 

Where was the shrine, and felt his own life die 
Slowly from year to year, and faith in him 

Who once was ruler of the gods grow cold. 

Yet still he clung to Odin, like a leaf 

That has withstood the frosts and winter snows, 
Only to fall at the first breath of Spring. 


So came old Hrothgar feebly to the shrine; 

And while the stern-souled maid performed the rites 
In eager mood, his thought went wandering 

Along the lighted pathways of the past, 

Seeing again its hopes all glory-limned 

Splendid ambitions, and on either side 

His broken idols strewn about the way— 

Like one who sees some swift dream through the night, 
And thinks it true,—until the old sad thoughts 
Broke forth in feeling uncontrollable, 

And thus he spoke: 


“Dost thou remember, Hilda, 
That old dream I told thee long ago. 
How, as I wandered through the paths of sleep, 
Six maidens met me, and boy-like I shrank 
From their pure beauty, scarcely daring then 
To look upon them even in my dream ? 
And one whose face was like a queen’s, came near 
And looking down upon me sleeping, said, 
‘To thee shall be great power over men ;’ 
And one, ‘the strength of Odin in thy wars 
And victory in all thy battles save the last, 
When thou shall meet the King who bears the cross.’ 
And so until the last, who came more near 
Than any of the rest, and, stooping down, 
Touched her warm lips to mine, and laid a cross 
Upon my breast and moved her hands in prayer, 
Blessing me, while the cadence of her voice, 
In gentle accents mingled with my dream: 

‘Child of great things, things glorious shall be thine, 
And many men shall call thee prince and, king, 
And all the hosts of Odin fight for thee, 

But my gift shall be greater than them all, 
Even though last of all. When thou art old 
And lookest on the earth with fading eyes, 
Grudging each swift-flown moment passing by, 
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My gift shall comfort thee and make thee pure, 
The strength of my fond love make new thy heart, 
My guiding hand lead thee in perfect light. 

My sisters may do with thee as they will, 

I, at the last, shall claim thee as mine own.’ 

Then her last kiss upon my sleep-bound lips 
Awoke me, and I knew it was a dream. 


“ And well thou knowest, Hilda, how the dream 
Has run like a gold cord through all my life, 
And how my. life has but fulfilled the dream. 
Have not the Valkyrs been most kind to me? 
The mighty arm of thunder-rolling Thor 
Struck down my foes? and have I ever failed 
In any war, save that with Charlemagne, 

Even as the dream foretold? Yet now I wait 
For her who promised me the most of all, 
Maybap she will bestow the strength of Odin 
As in the days before King Charlemagne. 

But much I doubt it, for the weary years 
Bring no return of thunder-rolling Thor, 

Or great-souled Odin or sweet-hearted Frey. 
But Odin’s strength is broken by the cross, 
And the great sceptre that once moved the world 
Is reeling down from his nerveless hand, 

And he that once was a holy truth 

To many men and nations long ago 

Is fading back into the lightless past.” 


And she, the stern-souled priestess, last of those 

Who loved the ancient gods, made answer thus: 
“ Father, thou art no longer son of Thor. 

Ye see no lightning flash in the mid-noon, 

Ye hear no solemn voice of majesty 

Speaking in thunder, and ye think him dead. 

Let thunders sleep for thrice three thousand years 

And still the voice of Thor would wake again. 

Let Odin slumber till this kingless world 

Rumble to ruin and awaken him— 

Yet I doubt not the god would claim his own.” 


SSS 


Then spoke he, and his voice was weak with age: 
“Tt cannot be, the old has passed away. 

The twilight of the gods has touched the world. 

Ragnavok wraps all things in doubt and fear, 
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And Valhall trembles for her fallen gods. 
For the old things must die that new may live.” 


“ Not that the new may live, but that the old, 
Not being true, must die. My god is true, 
And as he lives so shall I live for him, 

By strength of my own faith compelling faith 
In others, till the god shall claim his own.” 
So spake she, trusting in the fallen god. 


That night a maiden came to him in sleep 
And laid a crucifix upon his breast 
And kissed his lips, and sung to him this song: 


“The new has come, the old has passed away, 
Thy night of life will end in glorious day. 
The old things die but that the new may live. 


“Thy youthful dream soon cometh to an end, 
A little sorrow time will yet thee lend, 
Before the crown of life to thee I give. 


“To-morrow morn will make an end of night, 
I come to lead thee into life and light. 
The old things die but that the new may live.” 


Then in the wind the dream died, and he woke, 
Only to hear the voices of the nuns 

From the far cloister chant the midnight hymn, 
Their slender notes borne far along the wind, 
And half aloud he said—“ It was the dream.” 

But all the night he heard strange voices speak, 
And saw strange visions and the passing face 

Of many a one that he had known and loved 

In the old days, glide swiftly through his dream— 
Till the long lights of morning veiled the stars. 


Now it befell—or so the legend reads— 
That on that day the holy Catherine, 
Walking at noon far from the abbey, came 
Upon the vale. Most beautiful she was 
And fair beyond all women of her time 
In any land. Of all that pious cloister 
None loved the Holy Mother more than she. 
Her whole life was to do the will of God, 
To reverence his Christ and love mankind, 

° 
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And give herself to any noble end. 

So by her humble ways and saintly life 

All came to call her “ Holy Catherine,” 

And as such she was known through all the land. 


And Hrothgar, when he saw her, left the shrine, 

Thinking she was the dream. Then drawing near, 

All burning with new joy, like one who feels 

The trembling pleasure of a new-born thought, 

He knelt down at her feet and bowed his head 

Close to the ground, and prayed her for her boon. 
“O, Spirit of my dream,” said he, “ fulfill 

Thy gift tome. My life has had all else 

That was foretold. The years have brought me much, 

Long life, and victory and all those things 

That men must crave. But one thing more, I pray, 

Ere the full present fade into the past 

And be as nothing, grant me that last gift 

Which is to brighten all my night of life; 

Be thou in me the perfect light of day.” 


Then bent she down and raised his hand and said : 
“T cannot give these things thou askest me, 

But this cross that I have can give thee life. 

I can but lead thee into God’s pure light. 

The rest is thine own part. If thou wilt take 

The cross and reverence him who is my King, 

All things will live in thee and make thee pure. 

If now thy soul is eager for the light, 

Come, I will show the way.” 


Then quickly rose 
Old Hrothgar and went with her eagerly, 
Following half in trance as though the dream 
Held his eyes dazed. But she, the last of all 
Whom Odin loved, besought with many prayers, 
And when the prayers were unavailing, vowed 
A solemn vow, and last, when all her vows 
Seemed not to move him, cursed him and invoked 
A thousand curses from a thousand gods. 
And much the holy abbess Catherine 
Sought to touch Hilda’s heart, but all in vain. 
So at the last they left her standing there 
By Odin’s shrine, her hand upraised to heaven, 
Half hidden in the shadow. But between 
The raveled edges of the wind-torn clouds, 


. 
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A long light streamed, and fell upon the twain, 
Making a glory round. Then, with heads bowed, 
They took their way across the silent hills. 


Here ends the legend, but the peasants say 

That Hrothgar spent his life among the nuns, 

And on a peacefal Easter morning died 

With these words on his lips, “ It is the dream.” 

And some would say that Hilda found the cross, 

And when the holy Catherine died, became 

The abbess, and was loved by all the nuns; 

But others have it that she gave her life 

A sacrifice for Odin, trusting to the end, 

And crying, “ Odin is not dead, but sleeps ; 

Soon he will come in light and claim his own.” 
William Ashenhurst Dunn. 


THE ANOMALY OF CLASSIC CULTURE. 


HE rationale of all anomalies may be found in the his- 
tory of their growth. When a student of animal 
organisms meets with an irregularity, he instinetively turns 
to the study of development for its interpretation. When 
the sociologist finds a state of affairs incongruous with exist- 
ing circumstances, he seeks in the altered environment of 
the past an explanation of the present situation. When we, 
in the last decade of the most prolific century this earth has 
ever seen, wonder at the minds which send us back two 
thousand years for the mental help we need, where better 
can we hope to find a reason for this peculiar fact than in 
the changed conditions of the past midst which it rose? 
However varied may be the views of our antique style of 
culture as it now exists, history can give but one account of 
its beginning. 

Far back in the cloudy periods of the Middle Ages we 
find a picture of humanity, wholly without beauty, wanting 
in delicacy, void of love, dreary, pathetic, hopeless. Hope- 
less, because the human mind was in bondage and a political 
religious government forbade all thought, save that which 
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tended to establish a throne, or to describe an expensive 
way to a strange heaven. The wings of Philosophy were 
clipped, and her flights were bounded by the narrow limita. 
tions of scholastic creeds. Such science as there was, de- 
voted itself to building theories to fit the theologic dogmas, 
and all attempts at thought were “like the struggle of a 
squirrel in its revolving cage.” Men vexed and tired them- 
selves, and yet, accomplished nothing. Scholars were con- 
tent to write the miserable and useless lives of morbid and 
ascetic monks; and, lest they be suspected of a love of 
beauty, they purposely affected corrupt and barbarous forms 
of speech. The world wasseized by a dyspepticand melan- 
choly malady, and humanity was running to waste in this 
life, through the hope of the life to come. 

But happily for that age, and happily for ours, a means 
of escape lay close at hand. In the long forgotten literature 
of Greece and Rome, their golden heritage from the past, 
was a bright harbinger of hope, a gracious omen of illumi- 
nation on the horizon of the future. When, after centuries 
of mental futility and despair, some monks came upon 
Latin and Greek books, it was as if the deaf had begun to 
hear, the blind to see, and the dumb to speak. Compared 
with the biography of some whining zealot whose glory lay 
in the searcity of his food, and the extravagance of his per- 
sonal debasement, how full with a divine beauty were the 
poems of Homer and Virgil, and the orations of Cicero, and 
the meditations of Plato! Exalted by a value both relative 
and intrinsic, Latin and Greek quickly ascended the throne 
in the great kingdoms of mind and sentiment. 

No literature, at that time, could compare with the writ- 
ings of antiquity. No art could compete with the ancient 
sculpture. There was no physical science, either, save that 
which Greece had herself created. Above all, no more 
perfect utterance of civil and religious freedom has ever ex- 
isted. Marathon, Thermopyle and Salamis are the very 
synonyms of civil liberty, and in the world of letters from 
Homer to Tacitus there was freedom of the mind. So, 
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through the Latin and Greek gates there rushed out on the 
dark Christian ages a stream of intellectual liberty and 
power, and the minds of men sprang forward, as from a 
musty prison house into a fresh world of light. 

It was fitting that the Greek and Roman classics, preserv- 
ing the best thoughts and culture of the world, should be 
made the ground and means of higher education; and on a 
base so noble, our colleges and universities which now 
number their ages by centuries, began their grand career. 
The Latin and Greek tongues have been of incalculable 
service to mankind. Let no one be rash or ignorant enough 
to deny it. In a time when thought was dying, they 
brought new inspiration and new life. In an age when the 
minds of men were shriveled and emaciated, they came 
with their gift of pristine strength and beauty. In an era 
when philosophy had waned into the peevish and petulant 
quibbling ot old age, they restored the ingenuous vigor of 
youth. 

We come now to a universal phenomenon ; that of the 
pupil excelling his master. Anaxagoras was surpassed by 
Socrates. Murillo, in the delicate appreciation of many 
connoisseurs, was outrivaled by Sebastian. The man who 
taught music to Beethoven is forgotten in the splendor of 
his humble student. Likewise modern Europe, though 
once in the tutelage of old Greece, now far exceeds her 
erstwhile guide; and in the tongues of to-day, all said or 
thought of on'the Mediterranean coast two thousand years 
ago, finds its astounding equivalent. The modern intellect 
has achieved the most prodigious feats; and like a young 
demiurge, has touched, transformed and re-created all 
things. New languages have been born, new literatures, 
new sciences and new arts, not one of which existed when 
the classical system began its reign. The diffusion of that 
modern method, which men call scientific, has spread 
abroad the only spirit which can obtain results of lasting 
intellectual value. Thus, in the three centuries which have 
elapsed since Bacon and Descartes, thought has been de- 
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flected from the shifting sands and changing shallows to 
clear, unvarying depths; and at no other time since men 
have dwelt upon this earth have they held such profound 
conceptions of Nature, Man and God. 

The immovable earth of ancient belief has become a 
whirling orb revolving around the sun. The solid spheres 
of Plato’s firmament, within which were attached that sun 
and the fixed stars, have been resolved into illimitable 
space. No longer is the universe at the caprice of spirits, 
or subject to man’s imprecations. The course of nature is 
fixed, and gravity swings through infinity the countless 
throng of flaming globes in the midst of which our earth 
moves as an invisible atom. Ah, is there anyone who 
would give up such a conception for the fragmentary and 
chaotic microcosm of two thousand years ago? 

The mysteries of the classic races have become the com- 
monplaces of to-day. Their supernatural is surpassed by 
our natural; their gods by our men. Even the thnnder- 
bolts of mighty Jove, himself, more than a century ago 


were caught and fastened. Mercury, herald and messenger 
of the Roman gods, is distanced by “ the light outspeeding 
telegraph.” Neptune, guiding his four horses with his 
trident as he races o’re the sea, is more than equaled by 
the modern man, who turns the wildest, fiercest oceans into 
highways, and with chart and compass guides his rolling 
wave-tossed ship, 


“The pulses of whose iron heart 
Go beating through the storm.” 


In fact, the whole creation cries with Mrs. Browning, 
“Pan, Great Pan is dead.” 
Not only in descriptive knowledge, in the study of nature, 


as she really is, has the modern mifid made stupendous 
progress, but in the study of the change, the flow, the 
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history of things, humanity has attained the most far-reach- 
ing and sublime conceptions. Within a half century has 
been established ar eternal principle which pervades the 
universe, and is concerned with every domain of human 
thought. That principle, the dream of all the ages, whose 
shadowy form we catch vaguely across the void amidst the 
darkness of antiquity, even in the primeval speculations of 
Thales and Anaximander—that principle, which now, after 
twenty-five centuries, has emerged into distinctness in the 
light of modern science, is the law of eternal growth—of 
the gradual evolution of God’s changeless will. It is the 
power and process by which, throughout all time, the best 
is selected, preserved, and transmitted to the future. In 
this enormous process by which the world has come into 
its present state, man becomes the terminal fact, the ulti- 
mate “ denouement of which every one of the myriad acts 
of life and death during the entire series of geologic sons 
was assisting,” and the perfection of man becomes 


“The one far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 


The Greek conception of an dpy7, or great first cause, 
gives place to the doctrine of an eternal and perpetual cause. 
The process of unfolding from within succeeds the idea of 
putting together from without. The “ carpenter conception 
of creation’ makes way for divine immanence. The Latin 
notion of an anthropomorphic Jupiter made to dwell in some 
bright star perishes, and the Hebrew concept of a divinity 
which inhabits eternity and yet dwells in the heart of all 
things, takes its place. 

Such are some of the changes in human thought in the 
last three centuries. Not only have we infinite space and 
the law of gravitation, but infinite time and the law of 
evolution. These two gigantic ideas have revolutionized 
the intellectual world. With such transitions the Greek 
and Roman lands have lost their exclusiveness of empire in 
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the realm of truth, and the original motive for the long and 
patient study of the classics has absolutely and completely 
passed away. 

Seeking new arguments, the classicists declare the search 
for knowledge base utilitarianism, and denounce, as vulgar, 
an education which aims at usefulness. They tell us of 
funds of ineffable beauty stored up in the literature of 
Greece and Rome which only a study of those languages 
throws open to the student freely to enjoy. What does that 
amount to? Neglecting the treasure of our own tongue, 
they would turn the world back by forcing upon every 
college man six or eight years of tedious and debilitating 
drudgery in the grammars and vocabularies of two extinct 
races, without so much as hoping to give any more than a 
superficial and unsubstantial knowledge of them, without 
so much as dreaming of enabling anyone to appreciate those 
sacred esoteric beauties which, they say, the student is free 
to enjoy. Practically, it is in this lingual dissection, this 
formenlehre, as the Germans call it, that they claim to afford 
more inspiration than is in the fountains of living literature. 
They drive us painfully through the prosody and syntax of 
Homer and Virgil, and care not whether we enjoy the 
power and beauty of Wordsworth and Shakespeare, while 
“there is in Shakespeare a richer fund of sweetness and 
light, more and better food for the intellectual soul, than in 
the collective poetry of the whole ancient heathen world.” 

Once the roll of human greatness read thus: Homer, 
Sophocles, Aischylus, Euripides, Plato, Aristotle, Cesar, 
Virgil, Tacitus, and the splendor of that catalogue everyone 
will admit. But in these later centuries the book so long 
closed has been opened, and there have been added Dante, 
and Milton, and Shakespeare, and Goethe, and Hugo; and 
such thinkers as Bacon and Newton, and such students as 
Kepler, and Humboldt, and Darwin, and Huxley, and 
Agassiz, and Spencer. Under the majestic tread of these 
modern Titans the earth has been whirled about, and an 
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eternal shadow has fallen over the land where Demosthenes 
once thundered and Sappho once sang. 

We would not depreciate the advantages which accrue 
from a study of Latin and Greek. For their philologic 
value they deserve a place co-ordinate with the study of the 
Anglo-Saxon. As acquisitions for the literary dilettante, 
and as mental exercises for those whose genius does not 
rise above linguistic training, those languages will always 
be valuable. But this must take place henceforth in a 
world where other studies, equally valuable in all respects, 
present their claims to the student. We believe that in 
education, as elsewhere, only the fittest is to survive, and 
we object to the existing system which obtrudes this word 
mongering upon those who are capable of a broader and a 
nobler discipline. We protest against this education, 
which, at the expense of the knowledge it most needs, 
stocks the mind during the six years when it is most recep- 
tive with the grammar and prosody of two languages in 
which not a single new thought is expressed. And we hurl 
our anathemas at a system which, instead of aiming to 
arouse ambitions, aspirations and a love of learning in the 
student, not only require a training utterly repulsive and 
almost unendurable, but presents subjects thoroughly ex- 
hausted and devoid of new opportunity.. 

The world is full of modern problems upon the solving of 
which the future progress of halting humanity depends. 
Such education as ours does not fit men to probe the 
mysteries of existence. It is not calculated to reveal new 
traths, inspire new arts, or suggest a better social system. 
Some one has called it not culture, but schocling! It is in- 
deed a legacy of the schoolmen! It is a remnant of mediw- 
valism! It is hostile to the spirit of the Nineteenth Century! 

Thou glorious generation of to-day! Youngest born of 
eternity! Thou parent of all the future! Release thy cul- 
ture from this enchaining panoply of the past. Cast off thy 
cumbrous ancient armor, and equipped with modern 


weapons, grapple with the pregnant problems of the present. 
A, P. Andrew, 
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MADEMOISELLE LOUISE. 


“C/N, deux, trois!—Iei! 
“* Maintenant, venez Maman !” 

With these words there mounts into the“ Port Maillot” 
bus a typical Parsian maman and a very pretty and very 
petite individual. The latter seems well able to take care 
of herself, it one may judge from the way she passes through 
the crowd of less fortunates who are anxiously waiting until 
M. Le Conducteur calls out the numbers of their tickets, 

Am I informed whereot I speak? Why, bless your heart, 
it was none other than your humble servant who jumped 
out of the way so quickly as almost to upset M. Le Conduc- 
teur, and who, raising his hat, begged Mademoiselle— 
in execrable French !—to take his seat, as if the one ahead 
had not been vacant for some time. 

The truth is I was exceedingly startled and bored, and 
for a few moments couldn’t have told whether the cabs we 
passed were pulling the horses or the latterthe cabs. After 
the buss had started my sister May spoke to me three times, 
until, in my abstraction, I finally caught the words: 

“ Now, Rob, do pay attention! Isn’t that the Hotel des 
Invalides ?”’ whereupon I answered hurriedly, “ Yes, yes, 
that’s the girl!” 

At this Mademoiselle smiled. On getting out I had the 
misfortune to tread on May’s dress, while taking a farewell 
look at Mademoiselle and raising my hat again like a true 
Frenchman. 

Very naturally, I was guyed about the affair by all the 
family at table d’héte just as if seeing a pretty girl under 
the circumstances wasn’t enough to bore any fellow. 

I tried to kick “Ted” under the table, and only 
succeeded in kicking my neighbor, an elderly English 
matron, who, after finding relief in a heart-rending scream, 
jumped up and left the room. My. fierce looks directed at 
May came little short of choking her with laughter, and 
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this, coupled with my unfortunate kick, quite demoralized 
the rest ot the table. 

Two days after this happy incident, when I had the 
pleasure of making a fool of myself and an enemy of my 
table neighbor, I had to play guide to the rest of the family, 
which, as father hasn’t come over yet, consists of mother, 
May and “ Ted.” 

Ah, yes, the pleasure of making a guide of yourself, when 
nobody admires your efforts in drawing upon your imagina-’ 
tion for facts and has nothing but censure when accident- 
ally you do speak the bare truth! We were all leaning 
over the low stone-wall surrounding the tomb of Napoleon. 
Fora person unacquainted with any of the Emperor’s battles, 
except Waterloo, I did myself proud on Wagram, Jena und 
80 weiter, as they say across the sea. 

I went in on the principle of halves, that is I affirmed 
that half of the battles marked around the tomb were those 
Napoleon had won and the others—well, he had lost those 
after close fights ! 

I was absorbed in saying, “ Yes, and here is Austerlitz. 
You should have seen it! (A rather impossible supposi- 
tion at best.) Napoleon’s legions were on the point of 
snatching victory out of defeat, when some bridge over a 
river gave way, drowning half of the army in the icy waters 
below,” when some one said very sweetly on my left: 

* Mais Monsieur, do you not mistake ?” 

I looked up hurriedly, when who should be there but— 
Mademoiselle herself, looking even prettier than ever and 
smiling most bewitchingly at me. 

In a moment I was the victim of embarrassment. I 
blushed crimson, stammered out a few words in half broken 
French, begged a thousand pardons and said it was all the 
other way, which only made Mademoiselle smile again. 
Endeavoring to explain myself in an incomprehensible 
volume of patois, I was told very innocently that Mademoi- 
selle did understand just a “leetle Englis!” 
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It has always been a mystery to me how our parties be- 
came acquainted, unless my innocent remarks opened the 
way. One thing, however, I do recall very clearly, and that 
is, several minutes elapsed before I could regain sufficient 
self possession to approach the group. May, with a degree 
of tact which always makes my heart warm kindly towards 
her whenever I picture the scene, led me into the charmed 
circle. 

“Mademoiselle Regnier, let me bave the pleasure of pre- 
senting my brother, whom we think a great deal of, though 
(with a sly wink) he isn’t a real, genuine guide, and some- 
times gets bus seats a little confused.” 

“Ah! so it is Monsieur who would so kindly give Maman 
et moi his seat. Ma fois, but how is it that you say we are 
beaten at Austerlitz when you are so kind auz dames fran- 
eais. Ah, Monsieur made me so angry for a leetle minute, 
but when I see he does not mean anything, he only does not 
know, I smile. You look much like my brother Lewis, but 
he is black. Mon dieu! I mean the hair and eyes of Lewis. 


Monsieur’s eyes are blue like the blue sky. Ah, Maman! 


99? 


Let me show you M. ‘ Turton. 

Now, if there are four things I am not fond of, it is to be 
discussed to the face, to be told you have beautiful sky-blue 
eyes, when any fool can see they are grey, to be “ showed ” 
up to another as if you were a curiosity, and lastly, though 
by no means least, to have your name slaughtered into 
“Turton.” Still, considering the surroundings, I became 
over-indulgent and devoted myself to Mademoiselle. Only 
when I had eulogized Napoleon until I could say no more, 
and, as a climax, had taken the tombs of Bertrand and 
Duroc for those of two famous brothers which Napoleon 
never had, then Mademoiselle had to smile again and say, 
“ Mais Monsieur is so kind to the emperor, and the meestake 
was 80 easy.” 

On getting out at the hotel door I shocked the whole 
family by giving the “cabby,” in my rather confused but 
happy state of mind, a three-franc pourboire. 
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Madame Regnier’s husband is dead. He was a member 
of the Legion of Honor, but had more of the latter than 
money, I suspect. This I gathered from what Mademoiselle 
said, though of course she did not refer to the money part. 
(You see I am not altogether as stupid as I may appear !) 
The rest of the family tree I have by heart; of the present 
generation I already feel acquainted with cher Lewis. I 
know just how much work he does at L’Ecole Militaire—of 
which I confess being very skeptical—and how he received 
a terrible scratch in a duel, or gave one—it doesn’t make 
much difference which! As for Mademoiselle, she knows 
far more than I ever expect to, which is not especially flat- 
tering. Be all this as it may, my opionion of her is so 
exalted as to warrant my having called at a very charming 
little flat on the Avenue de Friedland several times. 

Very naturally I was obliged to request permission for so 
doing. I was “so anxious to meet Lewis,” so I said, my 
reply was. 

“ Monsieur is so very kind but maman must say. If she 
say yes, then I send Monsieur my card bidding him call.” 

A couple of days subsequent both card and invitation 
came. All I remember of Lewis is that he talked about 
himself the entire time, and his sister is very foolish to 
make so much of him, but then one of these days—! 

As I recall the picture now, it seems to me that the best 
time I ever had with Louise—we were calling each other 
by our first names before the evening was a quarter over, 
only she would insist upon thinking “ Rober” synonymous 
with “ Robert ””—was the night I took her to the grand 
opera. 

“ Maman”’ was to have gone along, but a bad headache 
fortunately intervened. 

We had an entire box to ourselves! Really, I think I must 
be cut out for a scheming politician. The way I managed 
that little ruse certainly reflected credit upon me. The opera 
was “L’Amour.” Now all the family except “Ted,” and 


2 
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of course I opposed his going on moral grounds, had heard 
“T,’Amour,” and that is the reason I chose it. I invented 
some excuse, I’ve forgotten what it was now, why the music 
wouldn’t be as “delightful” as before. The truth was, it 
was much better, at least so the papers declared the follow- 
ing morning. 

I can’t tell you how I called for Louise, nearly put myself 
into a perpetual state of bankruptcy, because flowers in 
winter do cost a great deal everywhere, and again thought 
I was paying myself a debt instead of feeing the “ cabby.” 

Be this as it may, my heart beat faster than its wont as 
we walked up the grand stairway, Lousie leaning upon my 
arm, and stepped into the blinding light of the box. The 
way those opera-glasses arose in our direction might have 
made most people draw back, but not Louise, and, embol- 
dened by her, I “ faced the music ” too. 

The truth is, I didn’t hear very much of the opera itself 
nor did I see as much of the stage as some others. Of the 
entire house I took in just about—a box full! Louise, I 
fear, doesn’t think me very fond of music, for she said several 
times, 

*“* Mais ‘ Rober,’ don’t you like the opera? See! There is 
M. Joubert! Mon dieu, what a fine voice! Ah, c’est char- 
mant, sublime—is it not?” 

“Ah, Louise, what did you say?” I would find myself 
muttering abstractedly, or “Oh yes, why of course.” 

“« Mais ‘ Rober’ your eves do not go out of the box! 
(which was quite true.) Why do you not be good and look 
and hear ?” 

“‘ Because I can’t help looking at you,!” I would answer 
gallantly. 

* Ah, mechant garcon, je n’ai pas dit cela.” 

“No, Louise, but I did.” 

I am confident I barely escaped three duels that night, 
judging from the frowns I received by bumping into any- 
body who happened to brush against Louise as we walked 
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in the foyer between the acts. I’ve been repeatedly in- 
formed that there isn’t the least bit of poetry in my nature, 
but when I think of that night, of the blinding lights, the 
glittering jewels and beautiful toilets, I am conceited enough 
to believe that I could compose a few verses that might 
even make Lord Lytton’s Jassamin flower fade. 

There’s really no need of my continuing; in fact, I preter 
tostop! Of course the family did a great deal of kicking. 
Mother because she “ didn’t know what father would say,” 
and the others out of sheer obstinacy. “Ted” failed to 
escape me this time! May wouldn’t be convinced I knew 
my own mind, until Louise’ told her I did, and to make 
father see and walk in the right path it took both of us. 
“* Maman” Regnier consented of course, and Lewis declared 
his heart’s desire fulfilled. 

A final word now about Louise. She is much the same 
as ever; if possible, a little prettier. She stil! understands 
how to pass through a crowd admirably, though now I am 
expected to go on ahead and imagine Providence designed 
me for a battering ram. Careful instruction has taught me 
to dream and revel in Austerlitzes and Wagrams, and never 
to mention the word bridge unless it be to precipitate an 
enemy. Flowers still come high and occasionally I am 
inveigled into getting an opera box, though now it is sure 
to be filled with friends of Louise, which makes me inwardly 
curse all composers of past, present and future ages, though 
outwardly I have learned to pay better attention. But there 
is one person who suffers under the new regime. Madame 
Thurston never permits me nowadays to forget myself when 
feeing M. le “ Cabby,” and consequently that gentleman’s 
face doesn’t beam as it once did. I knew Louise always 
meant to be considerate and economical. 


God ‘bless her dear heart ! 
George H. Forsyth. 





RICHEMONT. 


RICHEMONT. 


IKE to the form of some magician’s palace 
In an enchanted land, 
Above a stretch of warm Arcadian valleys 
The towers of Richemont stand. 


The winding stream runs by, rippling and falling 
Two hundred feet below, 

To Vevey, with her ancient streets recalling 
The days of mad Rousseau. 


Above the peaks that tower in the distance 
Against the softer blue, 

Mt. Blanc proclaims its vast, serene existence; 
A single peak in view. 


The eternal hills, like sentinels in waiting, 
Still guard the Rhone below; 

Sunshine and storm and night illuminating, 
In everlasting snow. 


Chillon! with sad and reverent emotion 
We view the sacred place; 

The eddying waves, in endless, rhythmic motion, 
That break along its base ; 


Where lake Geneva’s waters, ever shifting 
Their hues of blue and gray, 

Reflect each cloud across the heavens drifting, 
Or sunbeam’s golden play. 


And as some voice recalls, some chance reflection, 
Times that have gone betore— 

Phantoms—we live again in recollection 
The days that are no more. 
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Enchanted lake! thy magic still enthralls us, 
And, like a ghostly hand, 
Beckons across the sea, and ever calls us 


Back to that distant land. 
M’ Cready Sykes. 


THE ESSENCES OF THE PAST. 


T WAS Christmas Eve. Old Maybee sat in his bachelor’s 
parlor toasting himself before the open fire, prepara- 
tory to retiring for the night. Outside, bluff old Boreas 
rattled at the windows trying to get in, but failing, died 
away with a moan of baffled anger, only to gather himself 
together again for a new attack. But little did Maybee 
heed the idle eftorts of the wind, for his mind was not with 
the present, but the past, for it was Christmas night and 
his soul was filled with the most sacred thoughts of his home 
as it was when he was a boy; of the old moss-covered barns 
and the old homestead with its dormer windows, but best of 
all, the friends dear to his boyhood. And as he thought of 
the things that had been and as they now were, his heart 
swelled within him, and a nameless pain stole through him, 
as one feels when he looks from some high window at hush 
of day, at the colors of the dying West, and a tear rolled 
slowly down his cheek and fell among the ashes on the 
hearth. It was the tear of regret, and yet it was not his 
fault he led the lonely life he did, but Father Time’s. He 
it was who had given him a long life, and made him live on, 
a lonely old man, when all his friends had faded away. 
That was the reason he was so sad this night of all others, 
for in the days gone by he and his boy companions had 
been wont to meet at the old farm and usher in the Christ- 
mas tide with songs and carols, while their elders sat and 
listened or spoke softly of the tide. Gradually his mind 
lost itself in the labyrinthic halls ot memory; how long he 
might have continued to dream he never knew, for he was 
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suddenly awakened by a blast of cold air caused by the 
opening of the door, and the appearance of a little old 
figure that came smilingly forward and placed a small 
parcel in his hand and said,in an odd little voice, “ For you, 
sir, with a Merry Christmas,” and with a bow and chuckle 
ran swiftly out the room, closing the door noiselessly be- 
hind him. It was all so sudden that old Maybee had no 
time to take particular notice of him, much less to ask him 
from whence he came. ‘“ Probably the parcel will explain 
it all,” said old Maybee. “Ho, ho, I wonder if anybody 
can have sent me a Christmas present !—that would be a rare 
joke. Why, it must be thirty years since anybody has 
thought to send me a Christmas gift.” And with eager 
fingers he unwrapped the parcel that was neatly done up in 
pink tissue paper, on which was printed the years with their 
months and days. Sixty of these did he remove until the 
last disclosed to view three tiny vials, filled with a colorless 
fluid, each tied with a different colored ribbon, while on the 
stoppers was neatly printed : 


“Tae Essence oF THe Past. 
To be taken in order.” 


and then the numbers 1, 2 and 3, respectively. 

“This is all very well,” thought old Maybee, “ but how 
are they to be taken, beside in order ; and why should I take 
them? [ certainly am not sick. It must all be a mistake 
and these are doubtless for some rich neighbor; the careless 
deliverer will probably return for them.” He was about to 
do the bottles up again, when he discovered written on the 
inside wrapper which he had overlooked—“ For Mr. May- 
bee, from Father Time; uncork the bottles in order, and 
then sit with closed eyes till the Essence from each has 
evaporated.” “Surely, that can do me no harm,” mused 
old Maybee, “ besides Father Time owes me something; I 
think I will try it.” 

So he seated himself comfortably in his chair again, and 
uncorking the bottle numbered 1, laid it on the hearth, 
closed his eyes and waited. 
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Presently a deep, sweet perfume filled the room, grow- 
ing stronger and stronger until every corner seemed 
fall of the soft fragrance. As he inhaled the sweet 
odor it brought back to him the memory of many things, 
‘ but especially the old barn of his boyhood. The odor was 
a combination of so many scents of drying hay and grain, 
the damp of vegetables, the pungent aroma of curing 
herbs, but best of all, the smell of red-top clover. Yes, he 
could quite see the old barn again as it stood on the old 
place of a winter’s day, with its snow-capped peak. He 
could even hear the incessant chip of the melting snow trom 
the eaves in the long trough that it had worn in the snow 
beneath, and see the “steam,” as he used to call it, rise 
from the wet shingles from which the sun had melted the 
snow. He could hear the soft coo of the pigeons in their 
loft, and the muffled crow of the cock from the hen-house, 
in the still air; the low of the herd and the sleepy tinkle 
of sheep-bells from the fold. Yes, surely, this was a famous 
Christmas present that could bring before one the past so 
vividly. Old Maybee thought he would cork up the little 
vial before more of the precious essence could escape, and 
enjoy more of it the next evening or perhaps New Year’s. 
But as he stooped to put the cork in, the last drop evaporated, 
bringing him suddenly back from the past to the present. 
He would try the othe:s now and see what they would do. 

Ah, this was truly great. What a wonderful odor of 
cooking filled the air, and what a clatter of pans and pots. 
Certainly no place like a New England kitchen on Christ- 
mas eve. Old Maybee laughed merrily to himself as the 
scent of cooking things streamed through his nostrils. He 
could distinguish the smell of each; first of all there was 
a turkey,—he covetously wished it was the one that used to 
gobble and frighten him so when he was little; then ducks 
and geese and joints of meat and game, and then pies and 
puddings, why it would make any man’s mouth water to 
get even a whiff of all these goodies. But gradually the 
essence faded away, leaving only the third and last. But 
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this would be the best of all, for it was the essence of the 
Yule log. The odor of fresh green sap filled the air once 
again. He saw the home circle grouped around the great 
roaring chimney, and as the fitful gleam of the fire rose and 
fell he saw their faces, happy and smiling. Over all there 
brooded the calm of love and quiet, of happiness and con- 
tent, of peace and plenty. For a long time he watched 
them in this vision, till he saw them rise and group them- 
selves around the hearth to usher in the Christmas-tide as 
the old clock struck the hour of twelve. Then he heard, 
as in a dream, the old Christmas carol of his boyhood, sung 
by the voices of those whom he loved, burst full upon his 
ear, and then gradually fade away until the last faint strain 
that floated softly and lingeringly on the air like the dying 


vibration of a bell. 
H. G. Murray. 


DE WILTON’S WHIM. 


[\E WILTON sat in his room thinking. It was a cheer- 

ful room, full of everything calculated to rejoice the 
heart of man—and especially a college man—on a cold 
wintry night. But De Wilton’s heart was far from rejoic- 
ing to-night; in fact he was taking very little notice of his 
cosy surroundings. On the table lay a couple of dainty 
notes directed in the tall, angular hand (so forcibly sugges- 
tive of long lines of masts arrested and perpetually held in 
the act of pitching forward) in which the modern school- 
girl expresses her individuality, and by the side of the 
notes, looking like some wild-haired socialist out of his 
element, lay a telegram, scrawled with several words whose 
very attitude and expression were belligerent. A very faint 
perfume floated up from the envelopes, but it only made 
De Wilton want to throw them out of the window; and as 
for the telegram, he would have gladly consigned it to a 
fiery end, had he not known the futility of such a measure. 
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Briefly, the case stood thus: Notes—Invitations for Christ- 
mas eve and Christmas night from two of his most intimate 
friends. Telegram—‘“ Do not come home for holidays; 
explain later.” Time—Two days before Christmas. Result— 
Tumultuous climacteric effect in Harry De Wilton’s mind, 
as he moodily eyes the causes of his misery, oblivious to the 
conciliative efforts of his room and fire. It certainly was 
hard luck, and for the fiftieth time Harry found himself 
lapsing into a Hamlet-like soliloquy relative to the pro- 
priety and general appropriateness of existence under such 
depressing circumstances, and ending also for the fiftieth 
time in a quiet but very determined anathema against fate 
in general and his own fate in particular. Here he was, 
stranded, on the very eve of a long-expected vacation, with 
no prospect before him but a dull, dead Christmas on the 
deserted campus or a tiresome round of theatre-going in 
New York. To be sure he had some friends in the latter 
place, and in ordinary circumstances he might have had an 
enjoyable enough time there, but now the case was different. 
One of those notes was from—well he wanted to see her 
particularly this vacation. How he had pictured her and 
built up bright fancies about her, and—but now, ugh !—the 
very thought of the theatre bored him, and as for those 
New York girls, what did he care for them? And yet he 
could never stay at college. It would suffocate him. How 
still the hall had grown already. It would be closed to- 
morrow. And to think of the invitations he had refused 
from Thornton and Denby. “No, he really couldn’t; he 
had special engagements at home, etc.” “ If that d tele- 
gram had only come sooner! What could be the matter?” 

His meditations might have run on interminably had not 
the clock striking from Old North aroused him from his 
revery. “* Well, I suppose it must be New York—I can get 
rid of some of this car fare there anyhow,” he said as he 
turned out the gas. 

Wednesday night the ferry boat landed Mr. Henry 
DeWilton, Jr., at Cortlandt street, Mr. De Wilton and his 
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dress-suit case and his cane. A little later a cab deposited 
all three of the above articles at the Fifth Avenue, and 
never did man more immaculate face Christmas Eve more 
drearily than did this same college student, on this raw 
24th of December, 189—. After dinner, Harry put on his 
coat and started out for an aimless stroll. Chance turned 
his face down town and he soon found himself bewildered 
among the crooked ways of the lower city. Naturally his 
frame of mind was not pleasant; indeed it had improved 
very little since the previous evening. He had entered a 
a fairly quiet but extremely dirty street running toward the 
river, whose distant lights led his idle thoughts into a 
delicious speculation as to the pleasures of suicide; and 
was just begining to feel quite diverted—anything was a 
relief after the hackneyed subjects which had been haunting 
him—when he was aware of a small urchin, matching the 
street in point of cleanliness, frowsy about the head, dilapi- 
dated in apparel, and distinctively and decidedly uppish about 
the nose, who was apparently entering, systematically, 
upon the pursuit of happiness through the medium of the 
hand-spring. Unlike the usual “little mucker,” he uttered 
no word, but calmly jogged along at De Wilton’s side in a 
series of convulsive springs, eyeing him intently over the 
obstreperous point of his nose. Harry was amused, and 
that was more than he had been ever since the arrival of 
the telegram. A whimsical idea seized him. Instead of 
being followed by the little tatters, why not reverse the 
usual, timeworn method and follow the youth? So he stood 
still and gazed at him gravely. “Go along, kid, I'll pay you 
a visit,” said the tall collegian. “Oh, say, you don’t come 
any of them over us, mister,” piped the urchin, who had 
ceased hand-springing when De Wilton stopped, and reposed 
on an ash barrel, his hands in the place where his pockets 
should have been. 
“ Honest—what’s your name ?”’ 
“Straight? Sass.” 
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“ Yes, straight. Go ahead, Mr. Sass (sonorous appella- 
tion that). Lead, sir, and I follow.” 

Sass pondered a moment, as if deciding in his smal! brain 
whether the gentleman was drunk or crazy. He evidently 
came to the former conclusion (having had more experience 
in that line). Screwing up his mouth he gave vent to a 
terrific whoop, followed by a war dance about De Wilton 
and cries of “ Perlice!”” Harry caught him by the nape of 
the neck, choked the breath out of him, and when he 
couldn’t make no more noise set him on his feet. 

“Don’t be a fool, Sass. I mean what I said; hurry up.” 

By this time Sass began to think that the gentleman 
might be neither drunk nor crazy. So, giving up the prob- 
lem of a third alternative, he put out a grimy little paw, 
took hold of De Wilton’s gloved hand—with fearful results 
to the glove—and started off on a trot. This was a little 
more than Harry had bargained for, but he thought he 
might as well keep it up now that he had begun. Pretty 
soon he began to realize the ridiculousness of his position. 
People stared at the handsome, well-dressed gentleman in 
the tow of the little ragamuffin. What if anyone whom he 
knew should see him! To his horror the boy led him 
straight to the avenue and along its blazing way. They 
went at first without meeting an acquaintance, and De Wil- 
ton was beginning to feel easier, when suddenly he saw a 
familiar tace in the crowd; it was bearing towards them, 
but had not yet seen him. 

Harry began to feel chilly and uncomfortable. Suddenly 
he felt his hand jerked violently, and Sass dived down a side 
street; an escape which so relieved him that he quite forgave 

ethe youngster for walking him through a lake at the cross- 
ing, and on several piles of tin cans and ashes. 

They were getting to poor, blear-eyed streets now, where 
the gas-light flared dimly. Suddenly De Wilton was visited 
with another idea. >% 

He stopped abruptly—“ Sass, I suppose you know what 
day to-morrow is?” Sass grinned appreciatively—“ Chrst- 
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ms.” (Sass had little use for vowels.) The collegian 
looked down at him thoughtfully, “ Going to hang up”— 
but Sass’s bare feet recalled him, and he pulled up his sen- 
tence abruptly—“Ahem, that is, do you expect a visit from, 
ahem, Santa Claus?” De Wilton had a consciousness of 
feeling foolish after this question, but he was not used to 
talking to this kind of children. ‘“ Santer wot?” retorted 
Sase mystified. “‘ You doesn’t mean der rent feller, does 
yer; wot’r y’askin’ fer any’ow? C’m ’long.” And another 
gloved finger was ruined by the sooty hand, “ You little 
rascal, I’m going to get you some presents,” gasped Harry 
in despair. The effect was electrical. With a whoop Sass 
had turned a dozen hand-springs. “ Here’s de place; 
Mister—pop-corn, jacknives, three for a quarter; marbles, 
oh, them allies’””—and he ran on breathlessly until De Wil- 
ton began to entertain serious fears that he would choke on 
the spot. Before long his pockets were filled with a muix- 
ture such as no well-bred pocket should have to endure, 
and bulged so that he expected every moment to collide 
with the passers-by. Sass, it must be remembered, was 
virtually pocketless, hence the necessity of humiliating De 
Wilton’s satin linings. The more the utter incongruity of 
his situation dawned upon him, the more he enjoyed the 
situation. He had never set up for a philanthropist, and he 
was not acting in a philanthropic mood, he told himself, but 
it was mighty amusing, and he couldn’t for the life of him 
help liking and rather admiring his saucy little friend. 
Once started purchasing there was no stopping. Every- 
thing was so ridiculously cheap it seemed necessary to go 
in for quantity, quality being at a discount in that region. 
He inveigled Sass, after several preliminary skirmishes, to 
tell him about his family. “Mom,” “ M’ria” and “ Tips” 
were duly described and localized. A paternal ancestor, 
too, was unearthed from a wild jargon of epithets. Every- 
thing imaginable, everything peculiarly inappropriate found 
its way into De Wilton’s arms or pockets. A sort of frenzy 
possessed him, and he never stopped until a gigantic turkey 
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completely blockaded every last carrying locality of his 


person, and they arrived abruptly at a dingy tenement door. 
“O’m on,” said Sass. ‘“ You don’t expect me to get in 
there?” said De Wilton, horror stricken. Of course, he 
bad read about poverty and all that; on the way he had 
pictured the “Sass family” in a bare and cheerless room ; 
but as for a hole like this, he had never dreamed of such a 
place. 

But his whim had taken fast hold on him by this time, 
and, holding his breath, he plunged in after his guide. The 
climbing of stairs which ensued is still remembered by De 
Wilton like some fearful nightmare—the darkness, the 
erookedness, the babel through which he groped, almost 
hopeless of coming to an end, have grown more like a hide- 
ous dream than a reality to him. He had begun to get 
steelid to things, and had learned to swear very mildly when 
any of the angles of his frame came in contact with things 
unknown, when to his despair “Sass,” without word of 
warning, disappeared, not from view, as it was too black to 
see anything, but from touch or sound. Before De Wilton 
eould recover from this shock, he felt his coat jerked, and 
almost before he knew it, stood in a room—such a room. 
The stairway, it was true, had hardened him, but he longed 
at that moment to be a snail with an intro-retiring appar- 
atus. . 

That the sight of a “swell” gentleman, bulging with 
packages, created a panic in the poorly-lighted room, is to 
speak very mildly. ‘“ Mom,” a tired-looking woman of say 
forty-five, nervously fumbled at some stray articles with a 
woman’s instinct for “putting to rights.” ‘ M’ria,” a pale 
young woman of eight perhaps, stared blankly; “Tips” 
sucked his thumb, and several baby stages (unmentioned 
by Sass) varied the monotony by howling. De Wilton 
hardly knew whether to laugh or join the chorus. He 
wanted to say “good evening madam,” but a memory of 
the Santa Claus question rose up in his mind and vaguely 
prevented him. So he kept on the safe side by saying 
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nothing. Fortunately Sass came to his relief. ‘“ Mistr’s 
come t’ see’s; Chr’stm’s pres’nts. Don’t yer see,“ Mom?” 
and began expeditiously to unload his friend. Gradually 
things thawed a little. Sass turned himselt into a continual 
handspring of ecstasy. ‘“ Der kids,” as he haughtily called 
them, changed their note of dispair to one of joy. “ M’ria” 
was able to offer the only capable chair to the visitor. ““ Mom” 
was suffused with gratitude. De Wilton himself under- 
went a variety of successive emotions. First he would be 
seized with a wave of the ludicrous, then call himself an 
idiot, then feel sheepish, then a warm feeling of sympathy 
such as had never entered his cool pleasant life—this 
made up the circuit of change. The last feeling somehow 
grew stronger each time. But when “Mom” held up some 
curtains bewilderedly, and “‘ M’ria” smiled sadly at a bottle 
of cologne, and they all looked helplessly at the turkey, 
then the sheepish feeling triumphed. De Wilton looked at 
the windows—they needed panes; everything was more in 
want of water than cologne; and as for the turkey—there 
was no fire in the little battered stove. Somehow the turkey 
made his blood boil. Rushing to the window he flung it 
up and hurled the offender far out into the sea of chimneys. 
Another how] from the junior members, and a cessation of 
smearing the “ Mistr’s”’ shiny shoes, followed this rash act. 
The older members of the tamily looked stupefied. Sase, 
of the ready tongue, swore volubly. Pacification was not 
easy, but was finally successful, and before De Wilton left 
there was something reflected from all those poverty-bat- 
tered faces that many an uptown prince weuld have given 
much for, and the car fare was all spent. 

“ Queer, how devilish contagious this thing is,” muttered 
De Wilton, as he entered the blazing hotel corridor. Just 
then the bells pealed out the birth of Christmas day, and 
he turned in to dream, first of turkeys rampant and a mad 
Santa Claus turning hand-springs, and then the old sweet 
childhood dreams of suspended stockings absurdly crammed 


with railroad trains and candy. 
Charles Bertram Newton. 


























Love’s Proeress—His Decision. 


LOVE’S PROGRESS. 


S I’ve watched the black eyes sparkle 
Lighted up with merriment, 

Hearing, too, the sweet-toned music 

Of a laugh so innocent, 

Could I help but love my darling— 

Doubt have a place in my content ? 


Yesterday I saw a tear-drop 
Stealing from a glistening eye : 
Listening to a tale of suffering, 
Thus she showed sweet sympathy. 
Straightway love with worship blended, 
Then she seemed divine to me. 

Loren M. Luke. 


HIS DECISION. 


HE was certainly very beautiful as she sat there in the 
full gas-light half-thinking for a moment. Anyone 
would have said that; even the poor unfortunates who had 
been drawn, gome of them unwittingly or unwillingly, into 
the cold light of her eyes. And every one would have rati- 
fied his opinion with an interjection. Beautiful, yes! But 
it was the polished beauty of a statute; the inherited Aauéeur 
of a hundred years’ ever-increasing reserve. You could 
read it in every curve and line of those features; you could 
see it in that half-stately walk across the room; in the very 
way she moved her hand over the piano keys, or as she sat 
there tapping one shoe lightly on the rich carpet and twist- 
ing a ring on the finger of her left hand. 
Such a stately half-haughtiness, which its owner often 
mistakes for reserve, is not often found except in very old 
communities, and even then only after a most careful educa- 
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tion. The old periwigged grandfather and great-grand- 
mother looking smiling down from their honorable position 
on the wall seem to demand it, especially if the periwig and 
the grandfather once adorned the governor’s chair or occu- 
pied a seat in the Senate; or if the great-grandmother 
wears a brooch that came over in the Mayflower, or a 
bracelet that the great Stuyvesant himself took from the 
French. And still more is it natural if your mother looks 
like the grandfather, all except the periwig, and makes the 
fundamental tenet of her creed, “Follow Worth,” and 
devotes each winter season to upholstering the family name 
with numerous balls and receptions. The proud old house, 
too, comes in for its share in the educational process—as it 
stands back there amid the tall elms with its colonial portico 
and ivy climbing over the western gable. And when you 
add to these fine old tapestries and antiques, luxurious fur- 
nishing and heavy plate, it is by no means a hard thing to 
develop that indescribable something which is best charac- 
terized by the term aristocratic. 

Perhaps it was not just of this that young Armstrong 
was thinking as he sat there watching her. Perhaps it was 
about the club or the store, or a great many other perhaps. 
It may have been some anxiety of his own, or it may have 
been the silence that made him speak. At any rate, he 
leaned slightly toward her, with just a trifle more eagerness 
’ in his voice than usual : 

“So you don’t think you can tell me now?” he said, 
watching her hand as it twisted the ring around her finger. 

There was quite a little pause again before Helen Van 
Arsdale spoke. 

“No,” she said, half to herself and half to him, “no, I 
don’t believe I can tell you just yet, Mr. Armstrong.” 

“Do you think you would have any reason to change 
your opinion in a day or a week ora month? Isn’t your 
judgment of me just as clearly formed now as it ever will 
be? You certainly have known me long enough to be per- 
fectly satisfied in your own mind about me.” He spoke 
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with greater eagerness now, and no longer rested his elbow 
on the arm of the chair, but was bending forward intently. 
“ Now I know I have no right to talk to you in this way. 
I ought to accept your decision, or indecision, tor that mat- 
ter, without any word on my part at all. But you see I’m 
risking my whole life and its plans on your answer. The 
very way I spend to-morrow depends on what you say; 
much more the way I spend next year or the next ten years.” 

“ You are certainly looking at the matter from a business 
standpoint, Mr. Armstrong,” she said in a way meant to be 
light-hearted, but which fell very flat beside his intense 
earnestness. 

It seemed just a little thoughtless, but he pretended not to 
notice it and went on: “ You are in no position to under- 
stand me; in fact, I scarcely understand myself to-night. 
You have no idea what it means to a man of the world, who 
has seen life in all its phases, to have a deep feeling for a 
woman. You cannot begin to understand the new hopes 
and ambitions and resolves it makes in one; the change of 
heart it makes in a man, the new life it inspires in him.’ Is 
it any wonder, then, that I am so much in earnest ?” 

She was looking at him far more seriously now, as though 
she began to realize what this man might be to her—what 
that earnestness would mean afterwards in their lives—but 
she didn’t speak of that, but only grasped the arm of the 
chair more tightly and said, with all the banter out of her 
tone : 

“T understand all that perfectly well, Mr. Armstrong. I 
think I know you now as well as I ever could, and I do 
not believe my opinion of you would change at all in a day 
ora week, or a month. I am perfectly ready to tell you 
what I think of you, if that were al] you asked. But it is 
something, don’t you understand, that is not to be settled 
upon your own qualities, but mine as well. I am afraid this 
is almost as business-like as what you were saying a little 
while ago, but I can’t express myself any other way. I 


8 
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suppose most men look only at the qualites of the woman 
they love, and most women at the eligibility of the young 
men of their acquaintance. A man supposes a woman is 
devoted to him, and because he thinks he is devoted to the 
woman, that is all that is necessary. He never stops to 
consider himeelt.. Now, I want to stop thinking about you 
for a little while, and consider myself. I think you can 
understand what I mean. You see it is not your own char- 
acter—your own attainments—your own eligibility, if I 
may use the word; nor is it my respect, I might say my 
affection for |you. It is my own eligibility that is the main 
question with me. You understand what I mean?” 

The young man had settled back in his chair, for this was 
an unusually long speech for Miss Van Arsdale. But now 
he said quickly, “I think I know what you want to say, 
Miss Van Arsdale, but I don’t believe you really under- 
stand why you are saying it. I certainly can appreciate 
any such candor, but it seems to me you are mistaking over- 
cautiousness about yourself for candor.” 

“You are certain that you think so, Mr. Armstrong? 
But you surely don’t pretend to know me as well as I, my- 
self, do. As far as you know, I am the one woman in the 
world to you. But perhaps I know something that would 
make you change your opinion. You met me a year ago, 
wasn’t it? Do you have any idea as to what my life was 
before that? Can you have such faith in me before you kuew 
me as you have now? I may know of some quality of myself 
which would be totally incompatible with you, and you 
could not deny it if I told youso. For all you know I may be 
insane at odd times; or I may have a temper which would 
be the bane of your lite. Now, remember, I don’t say that 
Ihave. I only say that I may have, just to give you a hint 
of what I am trying to explain.” 

He only nodded assent and she went on: 

“‘T suppose this is reversing the usual method of inquiry. 
I presume the right thing to do would be simply to ask my- 
self whether or not I have an affection for you. But as I 
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almost told you, that is not what the trouble is. I am per- 
fectly satisfied with you, but am I satisfied with myself? 
If I were a man, would I feel free to ofter myself to a young 
woman? Why should I be any more free to offer myself 
to a young man?” 

“T see what you mean, Miss Van Arsdale,” he said, in 
reply. 

“ Now, you see the reason why I am telling you all this 
is that I am not certain of myself, and I cannot answer your 
question until I am. I must understand myself perfectly 
before I feel free to come into any man’s life, and I certainly 
cannot analyze myself very protoundly on such short notice. 
I must have time, Mr. Armstrong.” 

“T think I understand your position,” he said, with a new 
interest in the strange proposition this remarkable woman 
was making, “and I only honor you the more for it.” 
Then, in a lighter tone: “If we may use the business 
method again, when may I call for your decision?” 

She smiled a little at the way he put his question, and in 
&@ moment answered: “I think I can tell you to-morrow 
evening.” 

“T will come, then, to-morrow,” and he arose to go, but 
she motioned him to be seated again, and went on very 
rapidly : 

“What I want you to do in the meantime, Mr. Arm- 
strong, is to study me as you have never done before. I 
want you to go over in your mind all that you have ever 
heard about me and all that you have ever thought about 
me, and when you have done that you may come and tell me 
the result of your researches. Perhaps you may find out 
something that would make you stay at home and never 
come near me again. You see, men look differently at things 
when they come to consider them in the cold light ot reason 
and common sense, forgetting their feelings as far as possi- 
ble. You may notice faults you never saw before, and un- 
less your decision is perfectly satisfactory I shall not expect 
you to come.” 
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Then she permitted him to go, saying as he walked toward 
the door: ‘ You will come, then, to-morrow evening?” 

“There may be many things happen before then. I may 
be dead, tor all that I know,” he said, half jestingly. 

“Yes, or you may find yourself mistaken.” Then she 
said “ goodnight,” and went back to the drawing-room, 
listening to his steps down the walk toward the street. 

* * * * * * * 

Helen Van Arsdale was looking her best the next even- 
ing, as she sat in the drawing-room reading under the 
gas-light. If she was not perfectly satisfied with herself, 
no one would have known it from her appearance, for she 
was even more composed than usual. Either her intro- 
spective examination had been a source of great self-satis- 
faction, or else she was determined to brave any revelation. 
She looked for Armstrong at half-past eight, and the 
magazine engrossed her attention until she heard the clock 
strike. Then she threw it on the table, and settled back in 
the chair for a half-hour’s thinking, but as the time wore 
away the color came in her cheek and her foot was beating 
the carpet again very nervously tor Helen Van Arsdale. She 
had only begun to find out how much this man was to her. 
Her self-analysis had led to that conclusion, at least, that 
Armstrong was a deeper element in her life than she had 
ever imagined. Even if she could not accept his proposi- 
tion, there was one thing certain, it would not be through 
any fault of his. 

She took up the magazine again, but the lines ran 
together and the words were meaningless to her. She tried 
to read a story by the famous young author, Mantell, but 
it was pointless and she threw the magazine back on the 
table. Then she went to the window and looked out on the 
street, but there was nobody there and she went back to 
her chair. Presently she heard some one in the hall, and 
she straightened back in her most regal way, though all 
the time she was conscious that she was more ill at ease 
than she had ever remembered herself to be. Then the 
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strong to accept that idea very firmly. 


for a moment and then went on down town. 


THOUGHT-FLIGHT. 
L 
Into the endless dark, 


Suddenly burst in its meteor flight, 
A glorious, golden spark ! 





Vanished! The starlight that was, is dim, 
Gone! And the darkness between, 

Settles more blind on the earth’s gray rim 
From the loss of the meteor-sheen. 


IL. 
Out of the depths of the unknown heart, 
Into the unknown night, 
Suddenly burst, with its meteor dart, 
A glorious thought’s swift flight ! 





Plunged into starlight pale; 
Vision of soul changed to darkness grim ; 
Black, after meteor-trail. 


door opened and she had just begun to say, *‘ Good even- 
ing, Mr. Armstrong,” but it was only her father asking if 
she had any idea where Henry was. She tried hard to be- 
lieve she was not disappointed, but the evidence was too 


The clock struck the half-hour. She went to the piano 
and struck a few notes, but her touch was uncertain and 
she shut the music book with a slam. She went back to 
the divan, glanced through the magazine again and threw 
it down as quickly. She looked out again through the 
window. There was a man coming down the street. 
stopped a moment before the gate, looked toward the house 


William Ashenhurst Dunn. 


UT of the depths of the unknown night, 


Vanished! My thought-world that was, grown dim, 


Charles Bertram Newton. 
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“ WHEN THE RAIN IS ON THE ROOF.” 


When the rain is on the roof 

In the cold December night, 

And the elm trees move about, 
While the shadows from without, 
Through the fitful firelight, 
Dream along the darkened floor, 
Then the wind around my door 
Makes a strangely solemn noise, 
And there comes a silent voice 
Through the lonely room, that brings 
Memories of many things— 
When the rain is on the roof. 





Loud the rattle on the sill, 

Loud the rustling tapestries, 

Loud my haunting memories— 

For the room is very still, 

And the time is very long, 

When the wind blows high and strong, 
And the rain is on the roof. 





Then the fire tells of all 
That is gone or is to be, 
And the picture on the wall 
Is a living face to me. 
Is a living face? Ah, no. 
Scarcely yet a year ago 
One I loved was lying dead, 
When the blaze was burning red 
And the rain was on the roof. 
William Ashenhurst Dunn. 








O’MEALLY’S WHEELBARROW.—The most observant person 
would not have noticed anything remarkable about 
O’Meally’s wheelbarrow, as it leaned against his shanty 
on the night of the 24th of December. 
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In no way did it differ from any other sober, respectable 
- and hard-working wheelbarrow. The mere fact that it 
squeaked sometimes, when roads were bad and trunks 
heavy, cannot be taken as an evidence that it was a com- 
plaining and ill-natured one. 

Indeed, the squeak of the wheel seemed quite musical to 
O’Meally, for, when the wheelbarrow carried a heavy load, 
did not he have to push it? And those squeaks only seemed 
to emphasize his own grunts, as he pushed along over ob- 
stinate gutters and stones, so that in this way there was a 
real companionship established between them; and could 
the wheelbarrow have talked, I doubt if its meaning could 
have been clearer to O’Meally. 

“ Arrah, an’ it’s a hard load we have to-night,” he would 
say; and the wheelbarrow would answer with a sympathetic 
squeak. 

O’Meally was the only expressman of Tuftsville, a little 
suburban town, where prosperous business men and rich 
retired merchants, in whose hearts glowed a love for the 
pastoral delights of country life, had built up a group of 
pretty villas, well-kept lawns and gardens. 

O’Meally was a village character, as well known and as 
popular as the postman; and he did a thriving business to 
and fro from the pretty stone railway station. 

One evening the 5:30 from the city brought in its baggage- 
car a queer, green wooden box, which the baggage-master 
threw out upon the platform at Tuftaville. O’Meally’s 
honest Irish face lit up with a smile. There was only one 
country where sueh boxes could come from, thought he, 
and sure enough he read on the side, “ Mary Shaw, Bel- 
fast.” ‘ Plaze, sor,” said a fresh young voice at his elbow, 
“an where do his honor, the Squire, live?” 

That brogue was music to O’Meally’s ears. It was ten 
years since he had last heard it, and his heart warmed 
toward this countrywoman not only because she was such, 
but because her cheeks were as ruddy, her eyes as bright, 
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and her figure as trim as any colleen’s he had ever danced 
a break-down with at a village fair in ould Ireland. 

There was only one person in Tuftsville to whom the 
term “’Squire” could apply. “Troth and you mane 
Misther Stanhope,” he answered. “Sure and I can take 
you there,” and he picked up the box and put it in his 
wheelbarrow. 

On the way thither she informed him that she was the 
new housemaid, and that her sister, the cook, had sent over 
for her and got her the place, and they made such progress 
in each other’s good graces, that by the time O’Meally had 
deposited her box at the servant’s door they were extremely 
good friends, and henceforth the wheelbarrow was first in 
O’Meally’s affections no longer. 

To O’Meally’s mind the ’Squire’s mansion contained no 
work of art half so beautiful as Mary. In his eyes her 
muslin cap and simple calico dress were adornments not to 
be exchanged for regal crown or coronation robe. 

If you had asked him what she looked like, he could not 
for the life of him told you, but he could have sworn that 
she had the reddest lips, the prettiest gray eyes and the 
slimmest waist—but no, that would have given him away, and 
so he would have contented himself with singing her praises 
in the same ecstatic manner though in different language 
that lovers and poets have employed since the time when 
Adam wooed grandmother Eve under the fateful apple tree. 

He was sitting by his fire on the night before Christmas, 
smoking a short clay pipe, and every cloud that rose from 
his lips was incense offered at her shrine. He thought of 
the time when he would have saved enough money to build 
a cottage and make her mistress over it. He sighed as he 
thought, for his hoard was not increasing very rapidly, and 
that time looked far away. 

A knock sounded on his door. Opening it he saw a man 
standing there, his hat pulled down over his eyes. 

“ My man, will you wheel a trunk down to the 1:55 train 
from Mr. Stanhope’s.” “TI will,” said O’Meally. “I ax 
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your pardon, but who’s laving the house at that toime of 
night.” 

O’Meally recognized the voice of the butler. 

“Mr. Stanhope has just received a telegram from his 
brother and must leave for the West to-night. Remember. 
Be at the cottage gate at 1:30 sharp,” he repeated, and his 
form was lost in the darkness. 

The wheelbarrow squeaked ominously as O’ Meally started 
out. 

“Thrue for you,” said he, “ an its the divil’s own time to 
be setting out for a journey.” 

Two men were waiting for him. The butler was not 
there. 

Without a word they took hold of a heavy trunk and 
laboriously placed it on the wheelbarrow. 

“ Dere she is, Blokesly,” said one. ‘“ Keep yer blinkers 
on de Mick whiles I goes back fer de kitty.” 

He quickly returned with a bag which evidently con- 
tained tools of some kind, from the metallic sound it gave 
forth when he placed it in the wheelbarrow. 

“ Now Irish, start de peramberlater,” he said, looking’at 
O’Meally. 

O’Meally saw too late that he had been trapped into a 
plan for the robbing of the Stanhope mansion. But his 
honesty and courage stood him in good stead. Looking 
toward the blurred mass of the house where Mary was 
peacefully sleeping he planted himself firmly and said 
doggedly: “ Divil a step will oi take if yez murther me,” 
and with a quick movement he started to run up the drive- 
way toward the house. A shadowy form rose from a clump 
of bushes. A heavy club descended on the back of 
O’Meally’s head, and he fell unconscious to the ground. It 
was the butler. “ And now we must move quickly. We've 
only ten minutes to make that train,” said he, advancing 
toward the other two. They started the wheelbarrow, and 
the three men moved quickly down the narrow path to the 
station. By the side of the path lay the road, miry and 
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slushy from the winter rains. And now a queer thing 
happened. Don’t tell me that that wheelbarrow knew 
nothing about what had just taken place. If ever there 
was a wheelbarrow with an inner consciousness that wheel- 
barrow was the one. 

The man pushing had just arrived at the narrowest part 
of the path. The man who had been walking at the side, 
steadying the load, had to goin front. Suddenly, without 
any warning, the wheel broke, and the trunk rolled head- 
long into the thick mud of the road and stuck ; then, curs- 
ing horribly, the three men commenced to tug and strain at 
it in their endeavor to raise it back on the path, but they 
could gain no foothold in the slippery clay, and the trunk 
stuck fast. And now, through the surrounding forest 
sounded the whistle of the 1:55 crossing the bridge. They 
only had time to make the train from where they were, and, 
cursing their luck, they abandoned the trunk and ran 
toward the station. 

* * * * * * * * 

Christmas morning in Tuftsville and a great sensation 
along with it. Mr. Stanhope’s house was robbed of plate 
and jewelry to the extent of several thousands. O’Meally 
had been found lying senseless on the driveway by the 
coachman as he hurried down to the village to telegraph 
the robbery to the police agency. He had been taken into 
the house, but scarcely had the frightened servants got to 
work on him with whiskey and restoratives when they were 
again astonished by the news that O’Meally’s wheelbarrow 
had been found lying broken on the pathway from the sta- 
tion, and beside it, half buried in the muddy road, the 
enormous trunk containing the plunder which the robbers 
bad looted from the Stanhope mansion. 

It was long before O’Meally’s head recovered from the 
blow dealt him from behind, but in the meantime the 
thieves were apprehended, and confessed when sentenced 
that if it had not been for O’Mealiy they would probably 
got away with their booty. They didn’t say anything about 
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the wheelbarrow. But I feel sure that if that wheelbarrow 
had been watched carefully it would have actually been seen 
to wink the first time it saw O’Meally after the robbery. 
When next O’Meally went down to the station he sat 
upon the seat of a neat express wagon, which, with the 
strong bay horse and harness, was the gift of Mr. Stanhope. 
And Mary—well, the last time O’Meally saw her they were 
having a discussion as to whether that cottage was to have 
green window-blinds or not. 





C. Waldo Cherry. 


BLONDIE.—Nobody knew just why they called him 
Blondie, nor did the majority of them ever take the trouble 
to inquire, but the name had stuck to him ever since his 
first week at the ranch. 

He had come one day when the shipping season was at 
its height the year before and had been hired because an 
extra hand was needed, but he soon showed such ability 
that he had been kept on the force. There was very little 
difference between Blondie and the rest of the boys except 
that he was their acknowledged leader in everything per- 
taining to ranch life. He had even been known on one 
occasion to develop a vein of politeness toward a party 
which had driven out to the ranch from the railroad ten 
miles away. So it was with a feeling of thanktulness that 
the foreman of the ranch, as he rode out to the branding- 
pen one afternoon in the early summer, remembered this 
trait of Blondie’s, for much to his surprise and annoyance 
the owner of the ranch had telegraphed that morning that 
he would drive the next day with his two daughters to spend 
a short vacation atthe ranch. At first it had been a problem 
to the foreman how the party was to be taken care of and 
who should do the honors of the place, but now the way 
was clear and upon Blondie fell the task of getting the 
ranch-house ready for its coming guests and looking out for 
their welfare when they should arrive. Consequently, when 
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Mr. Trent and his daughters stepped down from the Pull- 
man, at the little station they found Blondie, or Mr. Sargent, 
as he introduced himself, waiting for them and were soon 
whirling away over the prairie behind the team of grays, 
which were the especial pride of the ranch. 

Laura Trent had been told a great many times that she 
was beautiful, and she fully believed it. Her small, daintily 
poised head was crowned with a wavy mass of dark brown 
hair, and her brown eyes, always animated, now fairly 
danced with excitement as she turned them fully upon the 
cowboy at her side. 

She asked him some trivial question about the country, 
which led to another and another, and before the ranch was 
reached they were engaged in quite an animated conversa- 
tion. During it all Blondie never took his eyes from her 
face. Something seemed to be singing in his heart all the 
way. 

That night in his own quarters he had a hard struggle 
with himself. He had seen her again that evening looking 
lovelier than ever in a simple evening dress, and after much 
discussion they had arranged a trip for the next morning to 
where the herd was being “ rounded.” She had come into 
his life like a sudden dream, but already he realized all that 
her absence would mean to him. And why should he lose 
her? There was nothing to be ashamed of in his past life. 
He had come out here to the Indian Territory simply be- 
cause he was tired of life in his home, in a little 
country town in Missouri. There was no blot upon his 
character, and no shadow hung over his life, commonplace 
though it was and had been, and his simple naturalness 
knew no reason why he was not worthy to strive even for 
this great happiness. 

All day the next day he devoted himself particularly to 
her amusement, pointing out to her every feature of the 
work of “rounding up,” and calling her attention to the 
numberless exciting little incidents which mark such a 
time. So the days flew by, each holding some new pleasure 
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for her brought about by his thoughtfulness, and placing 
him in almost a heaven of delight. 

One morning they had set out for a long gallop over the 
prairie. For a time they feasted their eyes on the glorious 
scenery, aud then as their ponies fell into a walk the girl 
said suddenly, “* How sorry I shall be to leave it all so soon, 
Mr. Sargent. Everything is so beautiful and so new that it 
seems almost like a different world. I was just beginning 
to enjoy it, and now papa says we must go back the day 
after to-morrow.” There was no answer, and she looked 
suddenly around with a bright smile to demand why he 
didn’t say he was sorry, but what she saw froze the linger- 
ing words upon her lips. 

Through all his tan, Blondie’s face was perfectly white. 
He was looking straight between his pony’s ears, but he saw 
no more of the beauties of the morning, only what seemed 
to him a blank. Another moment, and a little of the color 
came back to his face, and with it came a bold resolve to 
his heart. 

With a sudden motion he turned in his saddle, and, 
before the girl could speak, he was telling her rapidly ot 
his love, telling her the story of his life till she had come to 
fill it, telling her how all the world seemed brighter and 
happier to him for her presence, telling her what it meant 
to him if she should go. 

But the girl’s face was flushed almost angrily, and her 
voice cut sharp and cold upon his ear. 

“ Really, Mr. Sargent, I fear you have forgotten yourself. 
We will go back to the house, please.” 

The same curious pallor came over his face, just as it had 
a few moments before, and the light died slowly out of his 
face, as he mechanically turned his pony and followed her 
toward the house. Silently he helped her to alight at the 
door, and then went away to fight his battle by himself. 

When he did not join them that night his comrades 
laughed and joked a little about him, and thought no more 
of it; but when his pony came into the yard without him in 
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the early morning, they were alarmed and started to search 
for him. As they rode clear of the house and fences, just 
where the country spread out all its loveliness before them, 
one of the men suddenly stopped and pointed almost at 
their feet. And there, with a bullet through his heart, 
they found him, while the morning breeze was driving the 
grass in long, undulating billows before it and the dew- 
drops reflected back the beams of the rising sun. 

The old pallor was on his face, but the light had gone 


out forever. 
Selden Long Haynes. 


NOCTURNE. 


L 


The other night two Beings passed before me as I slept— 
I scarcely heard a single sound, so quietly they crept— 
Except the rustling of their robes around them as they stept. 


II. 


Then straightway grew I curious, and half arose in bed, 
And strained each trembling nerve to hear and ponder what they said— 
To learn who these strange Shapes might be in garments of the dead. 


ITI. . 


The one was clad in white, and wore a white rose in her hair— 
I wondered why she wore the blossom thus, and then, and there— 
I wondered who the One could be—so marvelously fair! 


IV. 


My answer came—a whisper such as ne’er was heard on earth— 
A hollow, heartless, whisper, full of mocking, maddening mirth— 
“Once, long ago, I kissed him. I’m the Instant of his Birth!” 


Vv. 


The other, darkly robed, seemed an embodiment of woes— 
An odor as if from the tomb was clinging to her clothes, 
And fastened on her breast I saw she wore a withered rose. 
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VI. 


Her voice was low and tender—scarcely heard above a breath—- 
As when a lovelorn angel to her lover whispereth— 
And she said—“ I soon shall kiss him—I’m the Instant of his Death!” 


VIL. 


They spoke and vanished, but the dream will haunt me ’till I die— 
The question burns within me—Why the White One’s mockery ?— 
And why the Other’s tenderness ?—Ah, who can tell me why! 

Frank McDonald. 


THE RECTOR’S XMAS SERMON.—The Rector ‘sat at his 
study-desk finishing his sermon. Christmas came on Sun- 
day that year and he had decided to preach accordingly. 
He had retired to the study after supper and began by 
scratching his head with one end of his pen and then the 
paper a little with the other until he struck a fertile vein 
of thought. Then he gave more and more lengthy scratches 
to the paper till, when his wife stole softly into the study, 
he had been writing steadily for an hour and was so busily 
absorbed that he did not even look up. A low intermittent 
murmur drifted continually through the parlor door into 
the study. It was the Rector’s daughter and a young man 
who was spending Christmas at the parsonage. After 
awhile soft notes of the piano came stealing into the room. 
They continued for some time, and then the passionate 
tones of the Sonata Pathetique pervaded the little study. 
The Rector was fond of music, especially when his daughter 
played it—and who can help following those wild, soulful 
cries that sink away into the tender wail of resignation that 
the great master has given us. The Rector’s wife let her 
book fall into her lap aud listened with closed eyes. After 
awhile the music ceased, the low murmur of voices again 
came through the parlor door. But the masic seemed to 
have disturbed the Rector, the sound of his pen became 
more and more irregular, and at last the good man laid his 
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pen softly on the inkstand and leaned back in his chair with 
his hands behind his head. As he did so, the parlor door 
opened softly and disclosed the two young folks hesitating 
on the threshold. ‘Come in,” said the Rector’s wife, who 
was first to see them. ‘“ Yes, come right in,” the Rector’s 
cheery voice echoed as he straightened up in his chair. “I 
hope you will pardon me for shutting myself up on Christ- 
mas Eve,” said the Rector, “ but we pastors sometimes have 
our working hours seriously interfered with.” ‘ Oh, cer- 
tainly,” said the young man. And then the young man 
said in a somewhat husky voice: ‘“ Mr. Seymare, I want to 
ask you for a Christmas gift; I want to ask for it most 
humbly, for I realize how great a gift it is for you to give 
and for such a fellow as I to receive. I earnestly hope, sir, 
it is not a surprise to you to learn that I have already gained 
your daughter’s love, and I now wish to beg your consent 
to our marriage.” Here the young man stopped, not hav- 
ing prepared a lengthier speech, and there was a pause that 
seemed to him the space of about four hours till the Rector 
turned to his wife and said with an attempt at a smile, 
“What do you say, mama?” “ Well,” said she, “you 
have heard me say, Mr. Loring, that all we asked of a 
young man for any of our girls, was true love and confi- 
dence, and”— Here tears choked the Rector’s wife, so 
the Rector turned his calm blue eyes on the young man and 
said: “Mr. Loring, as you know, I have had four 
daughters and I have given them all away except Dorothea 
here. A father is liable to think that no one can give his 
daughters the same wealth of protecting love that he him- 
self feels for them. And yetI realize that it is tar better 
for my danghter to become a woman under the fostering 
care of a good man’s love than to always remain a child at 
home. I believe you love her very dearly, and since ber 
mother and I would not stand in the way of her happiness 
we cannot withhold our consent.” The Rector ceased. 
The young fellow sprang up and wrung the good man’s 
hand. No words were spoken, and then the Rector pushed 
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the lovers gently toward the door, saying, “ I must put you 
both out now or there won’t be any thirdly to my Christ- 
mas sermon.” Then the Rector sat down and began his 
sermon anew. Soon his wife came over to his chair and 
kissed him, saying, “‘ Good-night, dear—don’t be long,” and 
when she went out there were two big tears on the Rector’s 
cheeks and two more of his own trickled. down to mingle 
with them. Butthe Rector’s pen flowed on and he wrote, 
“The Madonna as she lay in the manger warming her first- 
born babe in her bosom, did not realize that the child was 
not wholly her own—that he had a mission to perform. 
Perhaps she realized it more when the Lord said to her at 
Cana, ‘ Woman, what have I to do with thee?’ for she said 
to the servants, ‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it!’ 
Beloved, let those of us who are parents and see our 
children grow up around us and at last leave us—let us 
learn on this Christmas morning that they are not wholly 
our own, but they belong to God and must work out His 
eternal will.” 

And so the Rector put the sermon in his drawer and 
pulled out his watch. ‘ Why it’s five minutes past twelve,” 
he said aloud; “I guess I can wish myself a merry 
Christmas.” 





Robert Sloss. 


BLACK JOE.—In the Linden tavern two men were idly 
knocking the balls into the pockets of a pool-table, and 
half a dozen others sat about a pine table talking, listening 
and snoozing. 

Someone struck a light, and as he did so a very thin, 
long, bony man roused himself from a corner where he had 
been dreaming, and after straightening the kink in his back, 
joined the party at the pine table. The conversation was a 
familiar one, and he took advantage of the first pause to say: 
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“T jest tell yer, boys, Joe ain’t no setch fool as yer think 
he is, and, by golly, if yer give him half a show somebody 
ill get his brains blowed out.” 

“You jist keep yer mouth shet,” said the town wit, 
“twon’t be your brains, no how, cause yer han’t got any.” 

With that everybody laughed, and before they had fin- 
ished the host, a jolly, good-natured man, of considerably 
more than the ordinary bulk, appeared on the scene wita a 
bottle in one hand and tray in the other, and after placing 
them on the table, folded his arms across his prodigious 
chest and looked from one to the other with an inquisitive 
smile. Everyone met his glance, but no one ventured to 
satisfy his curiosity, and he made bold to interpret : 

“You all ain’t been doing much lately, so I guess from 
the way you’r a carrying on that yer about to monkey with 
old black Joe agin.” And as he spoke he looked straight 
at a man with a very red nose and stubby chin-whiskers, 
who, resenting such impertinence, replied in a surly manner: 

“ Well, it ain’t none of your business if we are.” 

“ Ain’t, hay?” said the host, as the color rose to his 
cheeks, “ well, yer better never let me ketch yer laying yer 
hand on that cripple, or I’ll twist yer neck till yer won’t 
know which side is front.” 

A motion to rise on the part of the man with the red 
nose was checked with little effort by those nearest him, 
and then the peacemaker, in the person of a very much 
respected rheumatic, said : 

“ Look a here, boys, there ain’t no use in scrappin’, and 
besides, nuther of yer didn’t mean anything by it. Why, 
Bud,” said he in a lower tone, and addressing himself to 
the host, “don’t yer know we’s a self-respectin’ kinder 
people round here, and it certainly does hurt my pride to 
have to go to that coon’s store for everything I wants, and 
pay for it on the spot, too, er I don’t get it. It ain’t that I 
wouldn’t just as leave put down the cash every time, but by 

golly, just think of the terrible insult not to be trusted. 
Now, all we kalkerlate on doin’ is ter let him understand 
that we ain’t agoin’ ter stand it any longer.” 
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A hum of satisfaction ran around the table, and Bud, 
who, although he had never thought of such a thing as 
opening an account with any of his own customers, returned 
to his post among the casks without a word, and as the tide 
of talk ebbed and flowed, the party grew merrier and 
merrier. . 

A little further down the road Joe sat behind his counter 
in the back part of his little store reading by the light of a 
single candle, and as his eye ran slowly along the line, his 
lips kept pace with them inaudibly. First on one side, then 
the other, a determined effort and his iron-gray head would 
be brought to the proper angle for a short time, and then 
the performance would be repeated. Finally one vain 
effort, and it settled forward, quite regardless of any neck, 
the precious book fell unheeded to the floor and Joe slept 
soundly. 

A Georgia plantation was the scene of his youth, but he 
has not laid eyes on his mother State since way back in the 
sixties, when he ran away and joined the Union forces. 
While in the army he saw a good deal of service, and left 
one of his arms on the battle-field. But fortune, in other 
respects, favored him, and he always contrived to lay aside 
part of his earnings, so that years later he was enabled to 
open the little store in which he was now comfortably sleep- 
ing. The townspeople did not smile on the dusky race from 
Africa, and for a long time it was as much as Bud Gugle’s 
protective influence was worth to keep Joe from being 
tarred and feathered, but as the little store was the only one 
in the place, and as no one denied it was really a great con- 
venience, time brought about a kind of reconciliation, and 
with a few exceptions Joe’s life ran smoothly and his busi- 
ness thrived. 

Hours passed; a lump of tallow was all that remained 
to mark the place where the candle had stood, and 
the coals in the grate glowed dully. Joe woke with a 
shudder and gazed vacantly into the darkness. Now a 
light in the room—yes, what’s that! the window half open 
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and the moon streaming in. “Why, how’s this! no wonder 
I’m cold,” thought he, but as he rose to close it up, it went 
as tar as it would and Joe stepped back a pace and watched. 

The moon dodged behind a cloud and as quickly out, 
again shedding its flood of silver light over the frozen 
country, and the icy crystals danced and sparkled. 

Joe had the common failing of his race, and hesitated a 
moment whether he should prepare for ghost or man, but 
only for an instant, and then noiselessly he took down an 
old muzzle-loader from its peg, and turning to the window 
again, saw a dark object bound lightly to the sill and then 
cautiously within the room. 

The blood rushed wildly through his dizzy brain and cold 
beads stood out from his brow, as, with one trembling arm, 
he raised the gun to his shoulder. 

His sight was confused, and the aim long and unsteady. 
Click! went the hammer, but that wasall; he had forgotten 
the powder and shot, and the next instant he was seized 
from bebind and thrown violently to the floor. In vain he 
struggled, but five desperate men were too much for him, 
and he gasped out as he lay there: 

“ What yo’ all want in heah ?” 

“ Tell us where yer money is, and we’ll leave yer be right 
where yer are,” said a familiar-looking man with a red nose’ 

“T ain’t got no money,” moaned Joe. 

“You black rascal, if yer don’t tell me where it is, and 
purty quick, too, I'll blow yer bloody head off,” and for em- 
phasis he placed the cold ring of a revolver muzzle to Joe’s 
throbbing temple. 

“Come, nigger, talk up, or [ll pull; we ain’t got any 
time to waste.” 

Joe collected his scattered thoughts, and answered slowly: 

“Under de fouth apple tree.” 

He had taken them at their word, but they did not keep 
it, and out into the night they led him. 

“ One, two, three, four; is this the place?” 
“Yes,” said Joe; and a lump rose in his throat. 
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One man sat by to see that he did not escape, while the 
rest dug and dug and dug, till the roots of the tree were 
almost bare. Suddenly an idea occurred to the red-nosed 
monster, and, scrambling out of the pit, he grasped Joe by 
the throat, as he cried in a fearful voice : 

“You nigger—you’ve lied! Speak quick, or I’ll choke 

er!” 
: Another dark shadow traced a hurried line across the 
white fields, and when the pale light fell once more on Joe’s 
ashen face his eyes were closed. 





K. 


IN THE LIBRARY. 


I sit by the time-worn casement, 
Amid the evening’s gloom, 
The flickering firelight casting 
Soft shadows through the room, 
. And I gaze on the creaking cases, 
On the thousands of books, blood-wrought, 
And I turn with a trembling finger 
These ashes from flame of thought. 





There are prophets and antique sages, 
In bindings worn and old, 
There are novels with uncut pages, 
In the latest white and gold. 
Here is gathered the sum of man’s learning, 
All that the centuries taught— 
And I am still thoughtfully turning 
These ashes from flame of thought. 


And here in the growing shadows, 
’Midst the teachings of ages gone, 
A voice seems to speak from the darkness 
In a low, half-minor tone— 
“ Man, count o’er the books that are written, 
And the learning that comes to naught— 
This is the sum of thy wisdom— 
‘ Thinking’s a waste of thought.’ ” 
Burton Egbert Stevenson. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Se S to the January Lit. will be due Fri- 
day, January 6th, 1893. 


HE Lut. Prize Story will be published in the February 

number, and all stories in competition for it must be 
handed in by February 4th, 1893. We give notice thus in 
advance in order to allow sufficient time, and we hope the 
work done will be more careful than much of that done 
heretofore. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF “SEMINARIES.” 


E heartily welcome the news that next term is to see 

the establishment ot a historical “Seminary” under 
Mr. Daniels. One has only to listen to the misty and nebu- 
lous ideas expressed on the campus as to what such a 
“Seminary” is, and to note the theories which vaguely 
connect it with our sister institution in the ministerial 
quarter, to realize what an innovation this is, and how little 
the Princeton student body knows of what has long been 
an invaluable assistant to the routine work of other uni- 
versities. A class of this kind, composed from the upper 
ranks of the class, meeting semi-socially, and doing inde- 
pendent if not original work, under the eye of the professor, 
and with his sympathetic help, is certainly an ideal plan for 
the lovers of a subject and for men who wish to get some- 
thing more than the lecture-room gloss upon it. The 
“Seminar” or “ Seminary” (we prefer the former name as 
being more individual and expressive) answers a double 
purpose. It brings student and instructor into touch; it 
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affords the latter an opportunity to feel the tormer’s mental 
pulse, to treat his special powers or failings, and to influ- 
ence him as only a man in such a position can. In addition 
to this it expands the student’s mind, gives opportunity for 
discussion and so trains him to express his ideas informally, 
and instead of subjecting him to the building process to 
which education largely tends, gives him an opportunity to 
row. 

Nowhere does the “Seminary” afford a wider scope 
than in the field of literature. So while we are most grati- 
fied that one is to be begun in history, we cannot but hope 
that this will be the beginning of still better things, and 
that the English department will also be not long without 
this beneficial addition. Nothing would so strengthen that 
department and relieve it from the routine flavor, as the in- 
fusion into it of some of the interest and earnest work 
which follow inevitably on the “Seminary” method of 
study. Not only this, but an opportunity would be thus 
afforded to cover some of the immense gaps, due to the in- 
adequate force of professors, which are now necessarily left 
in the field to be covered; an opportunity, for example, to 
take up the study of English literary criticism; to learn 
something of the history and personnel of the greater foreign 
literatures; to refrain from crossing the ocean and to dip 
into the fast-developing field of our own National literature, 
and so on. The possibilities of a literary Seminary spread 
out before us with increasing range, until the wings of 
tancy and ambition carry us away to heights from which 
we may see the dawn of a new literary life rising over 
Princeton and making it the home of a warm, productive, 
literary activity. 

And is this a visionary prospect? Do we dream too 
fondly and too much? The remodeling of entrance re- 
quirements and the latest step in the Historical department 
show that the spirit of the faculty is awake and progressive. 
The Philosophical club has opened its doors to a favored few, 
and the Library meetings await, we suppose, the President’s 
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resuscitating word. The English department, we cannot 
but believe, will not remain behind the others when it should 
lead them, nor will it suffer Princeton to take an obscure 
place in the rising literary generation. That there is no 
advanced literary course, no close individual work for upper 
classmen, no hand-to-hand infusion of the literary spirit, is 
a cause for great regret. We are peculiarly rich in prizes 
for composition work; a “Seminary,” or something like it, 
would fill the need in others directions and add a hundred- 
fold to the zest for literary study and the love of letters, of 
which a great institution should be the home. 


FALSE ORIGINALITY. 


MOST pernicious idea is all too common in college liter- 

ary work, clothing itself in the wildest and most impos- 
sible shapes, and coming thus to haunt the unfortunate 
editors of collegiate periodicals, dogging their footsteps 
until it occasionally even reaches the pages from which they 
have struggled to keep it. The idea, namely, that the sole 
end and aim of him who wields the pen is to be original, 
and that to be original is, to express it bluntly, to be differ- 
ent from anybody else. The idea is a half truth—perhaps 
therein lies its danger. At all events, the man whose mind 
has become its home is almost hopeless. Sweeping boldly 
aside the warning of the wise king of Israel, he plunges 
boldly into the sea of supposed originality with results 
which would be ludicrous were they not painful. He brings 
from its depths such an assortment of strange, uncouth 
animals as strike the eye with horror. He holds up shape- 
less, nameless or shining monsters, and says, “Ha! Did 
you ever see the like before? Can you match this, or this 
strange creature?” We confess we never did, and never 
expect to be able to, nor do we even wish to! In fact, 
nothing would induce us to! The trouble is, the man has 
mistaken eccentricity for originality. He has said to him- 
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self, I will be odd, therefore I will be original. He has not 
realized the non sequitur therein involved. He has mistaken 
the first principles of what he is so laudably striving after. 
These principles Lowell has set forth very lucidly in one of 
his inimitable essays. ‘ What we call originality,” he says, 
“seems not so much anything peculiar, much less anything 
odd, but that quality in a man which touches human nature 
at most points of its circumference,” and a little later, speak- 
ing more particularly of the poet, he goes on: “The poet’s 
office is to be a voice, not of one crying in the wilderness to 
a knot of already magnetized alcolytes, but singing amid 
the throng of men, and lifting their common aspirations 
and sympathies on the wings of his song to a purer ether 
and a wider reach of view.” 

If the college writers, both of prose and verse, would 
keep in view this idea of originality, he would find a field 
opening before him both easier to work upon and more 
satisfactory to himself and his readers. For this is an ideal 
which only genius can ever reach, but which we can all 
approach in a fashion—a fashion poor enough, to be sure, 
but at its poorest infinitely better than the strained, dis- 
torted efforts of a false originality. No undergraduate 
writer can say anything new and startling; what is the use 
in wasting his energies in the vain effort to do so? What 
he can do is to put more or less gracefully and pleasingly 
incidents, pictures, thoughts from the life which he sees and 
knows. The more pleasingly and gracefully he does this, 
the more tastefully and wisely he chooses and arranges and 
decorates, the more he will be original in the true sense. 
Let him direct his powers to this, let him study this, for 
thus only can he learn the secret of the writer, which is to 
reach the hearts of men. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY ORATORICAL PRIZE. 


Wwe are glad to learn that the Princetonian proposes to 
carry on the prize, initiated some years since by the 
Lit., for the best oration delivered on the morning of 
Washington’s Birthday. This is a most appropriate move 
in view of the existing state of things. The Lit. believes 
it has done its fair share in stimulating literary effort in 
the four prizes given during the year. That the Prince- 
tonian, which has been so progressive in other lines, and 
which is pecuniarily better fitted for such an offer, should 
take up this prize will be most gratifying to the college, 
and will show that its public spirit is as strong as its private 
enterprise. As was shown in an article lately published in 
its pages, there should certainly be an additional incentive 
to hard work for the speakers of the occasion, and the con- 
test held several years ago was sufficient proot of the wisdom 
of the prize. We congratulate the Princetonian and thank 
it in the name of the college for what we understand it 
proposes to make public soon as the Princetonian medal. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE HOLIDAY. 


“TT IS so trite to mention Christmas; it is a venerable 

institution; let it alone.” Perhaps this was an 
editorial undercurrent of thought when we wrote the above 
heading; if so, it was the cause of continuing to write. 
“A venerable institution”—yes, the indictment is true, 
and that is what makes most of us love it so. Most of us— 
that is why we wrote the Hvolution of the Holiday. Evolu- 
tion implies change, progress. It used to be “all of us,” but 
there has been a “ progress” since those days. It would be 
a very interesting thing if we could have a picture of 
Princeton College breaking up for vacation, say a hundred 
or even seventy-five years ago. We could mark the evo- 
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 Iation closely, then. We could see where the little bumps 
had developed, and vice versa. It is interesting to think 
about, that is all; we are not going to attempt to enter into 
it too minutely, though—oh, dear, no! 

They had winters then, snow-clad and ice-mufflered—so 
history tells us. That is one of the nearly extinguished 
types. Instead of that we have now much of mugginess 
and mud, a pleasant see-saw of hot and cold—survival of 
the fittest, perhaps. And then there are other things. The | 
giving of presents, so it is said by those who know, has de- 
veloped abnormally. The gay carols, the greens, the good- 
fellowship and cheer—well, we have not lost them yet. 
Their quality, to be sure, is not always sterling, but let us 
be thankful it is no worse. The men went home in coaches 
then, if they went at all (great development here, even to 
the extent of a branch road, and a dummy!). Many of 
them had to stay, and raise the roof of Old North. There 
are a few who do so still. They deserved the first and 
heartiest Christmas greeting that the Lit. has to give. 
Here we are, going on all around to each of our readers 
with the same trite greeting. It is our revenge; what is 
the use of having a holiday number if you can’t say any- 
thing about it? We haven’t treated our subject; we have 
barely touched it. We hand it over to you as a Christmas 
gitt to think about. Our card goes with it, and on it we 
have made our “ mark;” it means: “ We love Christmas, 
we love the holidays; Merry Christmas to you all.” 
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GOSSIP. 


When winds shall moan, 
And darkness brood, 
From ghostly mood 


Comes Brenfells’ tone. 
—Sturry. 


“ God bless us, every one.”” 
— Tiny Tim, 


OW that winter has really set in, and the clouds hang coldly over 

bleak, gray days, we live more in-doors and see more of each other 
than we did when our ulsters were hung against the wall under deep 
masses of the other clothes that monopolized the hook. These are the 
days when we play pool and whist, and read and talk, and our far-away 
friends have more letters from us now than is their general wont. On 
cold nights, on windy nights, when, perchance, the snow and sleet wind 
flying veils of white about the chimneys, we sit by fires and, as the logs 
burn away, we tell grim tales and ghastly. When all is dark, except 
the faintly crackling, glowing log on the hearth, and the answering glow 
of fragrant briar-wood that sheaths the old Virginia leaf, we ask for 
ghost tales. There are some that we have heard many times, though 
they still bring us that delightful thrill when they are told. 

Such old favorites as “ The Oxford Murders,” “The Golden Arm ” and 
the story which is generally designated as“ The one about the girl in the 
cathedral and the lunatic, you know,” are usually told every time the 
terrible is the topic. The Gossip will never forget one frightful evening 
of last year, and his remembrance of it is still gruesome and fraught 
with terror. Dickie Gayfaire, that justly celebrated narrator of ’92, was 
finishing one of his chefs-d’euvres and putting in all his fine work on the 
crisis. The dying fire shone wearily on Dickie’s face, all his features 
contorted to represent the subjects of his tale. Hespoke ina low, hoarse 
whisper; someone on the outer edge of the circle of listeners was play- 
ing wierd “ murder music” chords on a guitar. (This last was a bit of 
Dickie’s fine Italian handiwork, and an effect which he seldom failed to 
get in.) We leaned forward with eager eyes and ears—thrilled to the 
core. Dickie was sitting at the right of the fire-place and back of him 
was the open door into the little hall. “Theold murdererslowly, slowly 
shook the drops of blood from his white beard,” said Dickie, “ and by 
the aid of asingle moongleam that came through a cranny in the ruined 
ceiling he cut open the face of the dead man and found the diamond of 
Venehiriate in the old wound.” 

Then he sat down on the breast of his victim, and, holding the bloody 
gem in the thin stream of silver light, chuckled and murmured to him- 
self as—“ What is that?” Dickie said this with staring eyes and out- 
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stretched arm pointing into the little hall, and Tumney Wilson shnd, 
dered, dropped his pipe and said “Gosh!” under his breath. “ What 
is that, that gray, undefined, shadowy mass that gathers behind the 
gloating murderer? There it is, there, where the rotten coffin-boards lie 
against the damp stone and moss, and dripping fungi in the corner. It 
is the strangled miser. Whatisthat? It’s long, bony fingers work to 
be at the throat of the old assasin—it smiles, a bony, devilish smile— 
Ana! with a leap the ghost is on him, as from the hollow corridor there 
bursts a long, echoing, dreadful shriek—Wow!!!” A hideous scream 
strikingly illustrated Dickie’s tale at just this point of the narrative. It 
was a frightful, long-drawn wail of agony, and it spread demoralization 
in its path, if a wail may be said to havea path. It seemed to come 
from the darkness of the hall back of where Dickie was supposed to be 
sitting. When the Gossip came out from under the divan a few 
moments later, every one declared that if he and Dickie could jump 
that way on field days, records would have to go. The author of the 
frightful howl which disturbed us was a large, full-chested, maroon and 
gray gentleman-cat, who had been out with friends a few evenings too 
many and had sought this quiet, retired entry as a nice, secluded spot in 
which to undertake the eccentric orbits of a fit that he felt to be about 
due. We let him help himself to the place while we occupied the fire- 
escape, and watched him fall asleep, after the last round, on the window- 
seat. 

The class elections have come and gone; examination hall has been 
put back, and most of the Seniors declare themselves content. We had, 
comparatively, an extremely peaceful election. There is no animosity 
left in us, and we are all grateful that we will leave this splendid old 
place without heart-burns or discord. 

And now we are to roll away into the glad Christmas time, to join our 
own beloved ones at home, to dance and feast and be gay. 

Once more we are to know the keen, glad touch of a razor, and to 
glance at mirrors between sconces to see if the shirt-front remains win- 
some and smooth. The Glee Club is to take its annual mashing tour 
and come back blasé, but happy. Nearly all of us will count the mile- 
posts between us and our best girls, but more eagerly do we look for- 
ward to the brightness that will fall through the open doors of the dear 
homes where our mothers will stand to greet us. The most blessed time 
of the year is at hand. Let us meet it with its own merry, kindly 
spirit. 

When we shall be at home to stay, how we will remember these holi- 
day times! We will never have a keener delight in them than we have 
now ; never a finer exhilaration will come to us than when, this year, 
we step out to the platform at home. “God bless us, every one,” we say, 
with “Tiny Tim.” 
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F THE length of the holiday season could be judged from the period 

of activity of the publishers and book-sellers, we might suppose that 
it began about the middle of November and lasted till some indefinite 
date in January. Along in the latter part of November the Christmas 
magazines are sent forth in all the effulgence of beautifully designed 
covers, between which are crammed multitudes of prose articles—gen- 
erally good,—and of Christmas poems which are sometimes readable. 
The amount of money and labor spent on the production of the holiday 
number is a marvel to those who stand outside the portals of the pub- 
lishing houses. Not only must the rival publications seek out authors 
who set their own prices, but they are compelled to obtain artists of 
acknowledged ability to illustrate them in a proper manner. To prove 
that this branch of modern magazine enterprise has become an art, 
needs but a moment’s glance at the same magazine as it was ten years 
since. The bound volumes of that period may be valuable from a liter- 
ary standpoint, but never as artistic productions. Nowadays the illus- 
trator is given due credit along with the author. Indeed it often happens 
that the illustrations help to bolster up an indifferent story or poem. 

In the book trade everything seems to be centered around the holi- 
days. Now is the season of the edition de luze. Dainty booklets and 
sumptuous tomes are to be seen side by side in the book-seller’s win- 
dows. The Table has long had an inclination toward the publishing 
business, and at this season of the year he has a perfect mania in that 
direction. When he thinks of the poor paper and poorer binding in 
which some of his fayorite authors have had the misfortune to have 
their works issued, he feels that justice demands that he should embark 
in the publishing business at once and clothe them in morocco, gilt 
edges, illustrations, and the other paraphernalia which befit such tried 
and constant friends. [If the Gossip only dared to do so in print, he 
might be malicious enough to assert that the Tuble’s greatest delight is 
in those productions which may be bought at any news-stand for the 
insignificant sum of twenty-five cents. The Zable would scorn to notice 
such a libellous attack]. But as we noticed a remark of our friend Mun- 
kittrick the other day to the effect that going in business without capital 
is like sharpening a lead pencil with a pair of scissors, we have resigned 
our noble ambition. Though we have never tried to put a point on our 
pencil with a pair of scissors, we realize the difficulties of the task, inas- 
much as we tried the other day to use the managing editor’s knife with 
which he had pinaed a paper inscribed, “‘ The Table must go down at 
five, or military operations will be begun,” on the door of the inner 
sanctum. So as the matter stands at present we will leave the publish- 
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ing trade in its well-established customs. Although publishers do not 
always realize the truth that “ Gilt edges, vellum and morocco, and pre- 
sentation copies to all the libraries will not preserve a book in circula- 
tion beyond its intrinsic date,” they are coming more and more to 
appreciate the fact that the public likes to buy holiday editions of the 
works of great authors. There is nothing more painful to the lover of 
great works of fiction and poetry than to take up a poorly illustrated 
volume in which the characters and scenes glare forth with a vulgarity 
and cheapness that might justify the author’s ghost in haunting the 
illustrator. There is no keener pleasure to the book lover than in hand- 
ling and gloating over a holiday book perfect in binding and clearly 
printed on well toned paper, with here and there an apt and well exe- 
cuted illustration. 


EXCHANGES, 


The Dartmouth Lit. has a humorous little sketch entitled “A Clerical 
Error.” This is the best thing in the November number. 

Mr. Barrie’s novels seem to be popular among college readers, and the 
latest study on his work is “Scotch Character as Portrayed by J. M. 
Barrie,” in the Amherst Lit. 

The Harvard Monthly contains an essay of great originality—‘ The 
Romantic Elements in Tennyson’s Poetry.” The Editorial Department 
is composed of a long article on the foot-ball relations at present exist- 
ing between Harvard and Princeton. 

The Wesleyan Lit. has a well-written story, “The Temptation of Aaron 
Trumbull.” 


IN REMEMBRANCE, 


The minstrel’s dead, but through the vacant halls 
There swells the softened echo of his song, 

That, wrought in changing web of Time, 
Gathers new glories as it runs along. 


The tattered hangings rustle on the walls, 
The gali’ries ring to many a manly tread, 
That passes on, is gone ; but still one hears 
The living anthems of the silent dead. 
— Vale Lit. 


TENNYSON. 


To-night, when chill winds tear away 
From shivering bough the pallid leaf, 
I think of him who sang in grief, 
“€ Our little systems have their day ; 


«¢ ‘They have their day and cease to be,” — 
He is not dead, but aye shall give 
Pure, tuneful solace ; he shall live 


The beacon of a century. 
—Harvard Monthly. 
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LONGING. 


The clouds hang dark and low to-night, 
And the winds blow threateningly, 

My heart beats high—and to-night, to-night, 
I long for my love, the Sea. 


If only the sweep of her waves to-night, 
Might murmur their song to me, 

If the toss of her spray—but to-night, to-night, 
I am far from my love, the Sea. 


Long years ago, on a summer’s night, 
She whispered her secret to me, 

And the mist bent low—but to-night, to-night, 
I am far from my love, the Sea. 


O dark clouds bear me away to-night ! 
O winds let me haste with thee! 
On the wings of the storm I would fly to-night 


To my love, the Sea, the Sea. 
— Vassar Miscellany. 


A DREAM. 


Over the smiling fields of sleep, 

Through the portals of night she comes to me; 
My stately love, whose blue eyes keep 

A fragment of heaven in custody. 
Crowned with a golden halo of hair, 

Like a queen in her beauty, tall and free, 
Through dreamland’s sunny valleys fair 

My lady comes graciously seeking me. 


After the lonely toil of the day 

She grants me her presence to cheer my dream ; 
And together in happiness we stray 

Where fairyland’s daintiest flowers gleam, 
Ah, if throughout this toilsome life 

She were ever beside me, *t would only seem, 
E’en in the thickest of the strife, 


A longer, holier, happier dream. 
— Williams Lit. 


MAGAZINES. 


Mr. W. J. Stillman; a personal friend of the late poet, publishes “A 
Few of Lowell’s Letters” in the December Atlantic. They are delight- 
ful reading. Miss Repplier’s article on “ Wit and Humor” is written in 
that bright and vivacious style which all her readers know. “A Morn- 
ing at Sermione,” by Ellen Olner Kirk, describes the old Italian town 
where Catullus once had his country villa. Mr. Crawford, in his con- 
cluding chapters of “ Don Orsino,” has probably given us the last of his 
novels on the history of the Saracinesa family. Edward Everett Hale 
gives some personal sketches of men and landmarks of old Boston days. 
= Mr. Godkin has written for the December North American Review an 
account of quarantine methods in the port of New York, under the 
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title of “A Month of Quarantine.” “A Campaign for Ballot Reform,” 
is a history of the late political fight in New Jersey, written by the Hon. 
E. Burd Grubb. Lovers of the turf will find a paper to their liking in 
“The Horse in America.” “The Nature and Scope of the Pope’s 
Infallibility,” is the subject of a paper by S. M. Brandi. Hannis Taylor 
comments on the recent action of Congress in “A Blow at the Freedom 
of the Press.” A description of paresis is given in the article entitled 
“The Wages of Sin.” 

The opening article of the Magazine of Art is by Walter Armstrong, 
who writes about the “ Drawings at the British Museum.” “Art in its 
Relation to Industry” is treated in a paper by Alma Tadema. A French- 
man, M. Fernand Cormon, has a suggestive article entitled “A Word to 
Young English Painters.” 

Popular Science Monthly. Under the title “ From Magic to Chemistry,” 
Dr. White shows how the world has been robbed of many of the bene- 
fits of science by the oppression of a narrow theology. Prof. E. P. 
Evans, in “ Modern Instances of Demoniacal Possession,” shows that the 
Catholic Church still holds to that doctrine. “The Environment of Greek 
Culture,” by Georges Perrott, shows how the Greeks were influenced by 
the land in which they lived. C. E. Brewster has a frank paper on 
“The Symmetrical Development of Young Women.” 

The December Scribner’s comes to us in all the glory of a Christmas 
number—its cover a new design. It opens with a well illustrated 
article, by W. H. Low, on “The Murel Paintings in the Panthéon and 
Hotel de Ville of Paris.” “Apples of Gold,” read with or without re- 
membering the moral, is interesting. F. D. Millet has a paper on “ The 
Decoration of the Exposition,” which, together with the opening article 
and the sensible words on the “ Nude in Art,” gives this number of the 
magazine a distinct value to men of artistic tastes. ‘‘ Miss Latymer” is 
one of the best stories of the month. Mr. Hibbard’s work reminds us 
strongly of Richard Harding Davis, and we think the two writers about 
equally matched. We are glad to learn that Robert Grant is going to 
continue his interesting sketches of married life in a “ Sequel.” 

The Cosmopolitan offers us a few hours of solid enjoyment. We are 
never weary of Tennyson and turn with pleasure to an article by George 
Stewart. Henry James gives us half of a story entitled “The Wheel of 
Time.” During the cold, disagreeable weather of this first week in 
December, it is a delightful journey which Edwin Arnold offers us to a 
“Japanese Watering Place.” The beautifully illustrated “ Yale Guest,” 
. by Bliss Carman, has a distinct flavor of Coleridge. Maurice Thompson, 
from his warm retreat on the borders of the Gulf, writes an enticing 
sketch of the sunny land “ Where the Mocking Bird Sings.” 

The frontispiece of the Century is a Madonna and child, one of the 
most beautiful faces to be seen among the many paintings of the masters. 
Thos. Nelson Page draws a masterly sketch of “ My Cousin Fanny,” “An 
Old Maid.” Edward Eggleston has a short story entitled “The New 
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Cashier.” Wolcott Balestier, who, in collaboration with Kipling, wrote 
“The Naulckha,” wrote a serial called the “ Benefits Forgot,” and the 
first chapters appear in this number. F. Hopkinson Smith is serious for 
once in his story, “A Knight of the Legion of Honor.” Stopford A. 
Brooke, a critic who knows whereof he speaks, gives some “ Impressions 
of Browning and his Art,” a good portrait of the great poet accompanies 
the article. A story of the season, “ Their Christmas Meeting,” is a touch- 
ing bit of reading. Kipling, Aldrich and Gilder are prominent names 
among the poetic contributors. 

The Magazine of American History for December contains an article by 
Thomas H. Hotchkiss, Jr., Princeton ’89, on “Glimpses on the College 
of New Jersey: American Education Associated with American Inde- 
pendence.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


IN THE LEVANT. By Cuartes DupLtey Warner. (New York snp 
Boston : Hovauron, Mirriin & Co.) 


The East has a charm for the traveler that no other part of the world 
can offer. With all the poverty and ignorance of Orientals they have 
an interest because of the associations that cling to the land in which 
they live. In the hands of Mr. Warner a plain narrative of travels in 
the Levant becomes an interesting story, sparkling with historical allu- 
sions and bits of description. When he lands at Joppa he recalls to the 
reader’s mind the adventure of Jonah; at Bethlehem he starts a pleas- 
ant train of association, and in all his travels in the Holy Land he 
reminds one of the Bible story. He takes the reader along the beaten 
path of tourists and through a land about which much has been written, 
yet he makes the trip more real and gives more vivid descriptions of the 
scenes. 

We next follow the traveler westward, and visit St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, and the Acropolis at Athens, stopping at Smyrna and Ephe- 
sus, at the historical islands of Patmos, Cyprus and Rhodes, and ending 
with a view of old Corinth and the Ionian Isles. 

The author covers the monotony of so long a trip with an attractive 
style and diverts the readers with amusing stories and pleasant incidents. 
This new edition of “In the Levant” is published as a holiday book. 
It is illustrated with plates made from photographs, which make the 
descriptions seem more real, and is clad in a dainty dress of olive, red 
and gold. It not only attests the artistic ability of the publishers, but 
indicates their appreciation of the tastes, not to say needs, of book buyers. 


AT SUNDOWN. By Joun Greentear Wuairttier. (Boston anp New 
York: Hoveuton, Mirriin & Co.) 


Whittier’s new book, with the beautiful title “At Sundown,” contains 
the work of the last four years of his life. Some of the most note- 
worthy poems are “The Christmas of 1888,” “To Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,” and “The Last Eve of Summer.” The poem dedicated to 
Dr. Holmes was written but a few weeks before Whittier’s death. The 
book is dedicated to Mr. E. C. Stedman in the following lines, most char- 
acteristic of Whittier : 


** Poet and friend of poets, if thy glass 
Detects no flower in winter’s tuft of grass, 
Let this slight token of the debt I owe 

Outlive for thee December's frozen day, 
And, like the arbutus budding under snow, 
Take bloom and fragrance from some morn of May, 
When he who gives it shall have gone the way 
Where faith shall see and reverent trust shall know.” 
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The volume is very tastefully bound in white and gold, and illus- 
trated with a frontispiece of Mr. Whittier and photogravures of scenes 
suggested by the poems. 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION. By Hamitton W, 
Masts. (New York: Dopp, Mgap & Co.) 

Every true lover of literature, who has had the opportunity, has 
watched with interest Mr. Mabie’s fascinating books from the publication 
of “ My Study Fire” to the one before us. Whether he transcribe for 
us the gentle atmosphere of a cultured home, or discourse on criticism, 
or write an editorial in the Christian Union, it is always in the same 
richly-colored, impressive language. Mr. Mabie could not have better 
impressed the aim of his work than by the term “ Literary Interpreta- 
tion.” His spirit is one of search for the deeper meaning of literature, 
and in the true missionary spirit that should characterize all literary 
men he tries to impart that meaning to the cursory as well as the careful 
student. We wish there were more books like his “Short Studies in 
Literature.” 

The contents of this latest volume is in itself interpretative of its 
spirit. “ Personality in Literary Work,” “Some Aspects of Modern 
Criticism,” are essays that will undoubtedly stimulate and fertilize the 
mind of many a young aspirant toa literary life. The three studies of 
Rossetti, of Browning and of Keats, show that broad and tolerant spirit 
in criticism of which Mr. Mabie is so excelient an exponent and apostle. 
They are indeed interpretative. To one who has never opened Rossetti’s 
rich pages Mr. Mabie will prove a pleasant and sympathetic guide. He 
has treated the mooted subject of Browning most temperately and com- 
pletely. The poet’s transcendent worship of personality is clearly pointed 
out as the mainspring of his work. The essay on Keats brings his rich, 
passionate life-effort before us most sweetly. Mr. Mabie’s choice of these 
poets as subjects for his study is indicative of his non-conventional and 
«“ virile” work. 


THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. By James Russet, Lowe. 
(Boston anp New York. Hoveuton, MiFFiin anp Co.) 

The above is the title of six lectures delivered before the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Boston, in the Spring of 1887. They also appeared in Harper's 
Magazine before their publication in this volume. The lectures were 
never revised for publication by Mr. Lowell, and as a consequence they 
lack the extremely fine finish which is so noticeable in his other literary 
essays. The field is one which will bear much study. Little so far has 
been done in the study of the old English dramatists. That the study 
of Shakespeare has been of such supreme importance may account for 
the fact that his contemporaries have been passed over lightly. Mr. 
Lowell, however, has made a systematic study of them, not only indi- 
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vidually, but in relation to each other. He discusses in turn Marlowe, 
Webster, Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and Ford. It 
may appear strange to some that no notice is given to Middleton or Greene. 
Others may find fault with the author’s low estimate of Ford, and the 
high position he gives Chapman. But on the whole the book is very 
just and, while the author's style is by no means what it is in the earlier 
essays, the book will be welcomed by all lovers of Lowell as his last 
work, and as a real contribution to English criticism. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL BSSAYS. By Henry Cazsor Lopes. 
(New York: Hoveuton, Mirriin & Co.) 

The recent campaign brought the name of Mr. Lodge before the public 
as the author of the Force bill. Whatever may be the merits and 
defects of that bill, all agree in placing its author among the first of our 
American statesman. The historical essays in the volume before us are 
upon the political leaders, James Madison, Gouvernuer Morris and Wil- 
liam H. Seward. They are excellent character sketches and at the same 
time show the relation of these statesmen to their times. In the 
political essays we become better acquainted with the author. He is an 
original thinker, and he awakens a new interest in political questions. 
The essay on “ Patronage in Offices” is an unprejudiced discussion of 
civil service reform. “The Distribution of Ability in the United States ’’ 
is fashioned after an article entitled “The Distribution of Ability in 
England,” which appeared in the Nineteenth Century and was reprinted 
in The Century (September, 1891). Mr. Lodge takes Appleton’s “ Ency- 
clopedia of American Biography,” and classifies men that are mentioned 
there, according to occupation, birth-place and race distinction. When 
first published this essay created much interest, and was even translated 
into Japanese. “Parliamentary Obstruction” and “ Parliamentary 
Minorities” show the command Mr. Lodge has of his subject. Perhaps 
the esaay that is of the most interest to college men is the last, entitled 
“Party Allegiance,” which was delivered to the students of Harvard 
University March 8th, 1892. He traces the development of political 
parties both in England and America. He makes a plea for the honest 
independent. He concludes by making two appeals, “First, then, I 
would say to you believe in your country—be Americans. In the second 
place, give what you can of your time and thought to your country’s 
service.” 


PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. By Barry Pain. (New Yor: 
CassELL Pus.isuine Co.) 

This is a book of satirical pleasantries. The author has attacked with 
vigor literary foibles and authors’ peculiarities. He opens with a series 
of imitations of Kipling, Ruskin, Blackmore, Paton, and Tolstoi. In the 
last one of these he travesties the murder scene in Count Tolstoi’s 
“Kreutzer Sonata” besides satirizing some of that author’s peculiar 
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views. The part of the book called “The Secular Confessional,” is a 
collection of letters to the firat authority, who is the mythical author of 
such works as “The Art of Silence; A Hand-book of Conversation,” 
and “ Bad Habits; How to Form Them.” The London sketches form 
the solid portion of the book ; the author writes easily and naturally of 
familiar London scenes. The last division of the book is called “ Home 
Pets ;” here the humor is overdrawn and only a flash of wit occurs here 
and there. “ Fires” and “ Watches” are the best of this series. Proba- 
bly the keenest satire is in the “ Hundred Gates.” This is an attack 
upon the characters that appear in the ordinary society novels. It is 
represented in a dream, and one df these characters sits on each of the 
hundred gates, because, as the “ ideal man” says, “ those who use them 
have no style, so they are compelled to sit on gates.” Some of the 
characters are “ The Athlete,” who is “ big, simple, light-hearted, frank, 
buoyant and boyish ;” “ Jinkins, the fanny man;” the heroine “ of the 
charming innocent type,” and the school mistress. 

The author makes a great effort to be funny and only succeeds occa- 
sionally. Regardless of all his punning and vain attempts at wit, he is 
successful in his satires and certainly makes some covert stabs at the 
most vital faults of literature and society. 








ATLINA. By M. B. M. Totanp. (Paiaperpara: J. B. Lippinxcorr 
Company.) 

- Among the many beautiful gift books which have strayed to our 
table this month, none can surpass “Atlina, Queen of the Floating Isle.” 
As a work of the printers’ art, Atlina is faultless. The paper is of the 
best and the engravings on vellum could not be surpassed. In this 
respect the book would make a beautiful gift. As a poem, however, 
Atlina is not a classic and will probably never become one. While the 
story is interesting and well told, the writer does not have her style well 
in hand. The descriptions are a heaping together of adjectives, and the 
style lacks simplicity and chasteness. It isan attempt at the ornate, 
but fails, it is nothing more than lurid. Yet it will be a beautiful gift; 
the engravings alone being well worth the price of the book. 


A BOOK OF FAMOUS VERSE. By Acnes Repriier. (Boston AND 
New York: Hoveuston, Mirruw & Co.) 

Many persons of mature age regret that in childhood they did not 
cultivate the imagination and store the mind with poetic conceptions. 
This selection of verses by Miss Repplier was made with that idea in 
view. The poems are by no means those that can be appreciated by 
children only, but are those that are loved and read by all. In showing 
the scope and character of this book we can do no better than to quote 
from the introduction by the authoress : 

“ Martial strains which fire the blood, fairy music ringing in the ears, 
half-told tales which set the young heart dreaming, and brave deeds, 
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unhappy fates, sombre ballads, keen, joyous lyrics, and small jeweled 
verses, every word shines like a polished gem—all'these good things the 
children know and love. * * Inselecting these few poems I have had 
no other motive than to give pleasure to the children who may read 
them; and I have tried to study their tastes, and feelings, and desires. 
If I succeed, my reward will be very great; for to helpa child to the 
love of poetry is to insure for him one source of happiness in a not too 
happy world. It is to charm and brighten the gray routine of life, and 
lift him for some brief, sweet moments from all the cares and vexations 
and drudgeries of earth up to those shining abodes— 
* Where the Eternal are.’”’ 






AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, WITH OTHER ESSAYS ON 
OTHER ISMS. By Branper MAtruews. (New York: HARPER 
& Bros.) 

It does our national pride good to have an author remind us that 
America has cast off the leading strings of England in literature as our 
forefathers did in government. Mr. Brander Matthews’ little volume of 
essays is gotten up in a dainty style, and it smacks strongly of the 
American spirit—not a narrow insular view of things, but that very 
slight tinge of antagonism which seems inseparable from a sturdy inde- 
pendence. We understand that most of the essays are reprinted from 
the magazines, and though some of them partake of the ephemeral 
characteristics peculiar to most magazine work, the majority are bright 
and spicy reading. The essay from which the book takes its name, 
“Americanisms and Briticisms,” and the comparison of American and 
English critics in “ Insularity and Ignorance” are two of the best. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Joun H. 
Kerr. (New York anp Carcaco: Fiemine H. Reveti Co.) 

This work is the outgrowth of a series of lectures that Mr. Kerr 
delivered, and which were afterwads published in the Presbyterian 
Journal of Philadelphia. The author believes that the order in which 
the sciences relating to the New Testament should be studied is: (1) 
Introduction, (2) Textual Criticism, (3) Exegesis, (4) Apologetics. Mr. 
Kerr begins his valuable work with a general introduction to the New 
Testament, and follows with an introduction of the Gospels. In study- 
ing the books of the New Testament he considers the following topics in 
this order: Canonicity, authorship, destination, occasion and object, 
contents, date, place of composition and peculiarities. The estimate of 
Paul and the study of the Pauline epistles show the author’s studious 
appreciation of the man and his clear conception of the Pauline 
theology. The method pursued is analytic and the style is clear. The 
tables and outlines will be of undoubted value to the Bible student. 
The book is dedicated to Dr. Warfield, of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, who, in an introductory note, commends “to the wide public of 
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Bible students this sober and serious attempt to popularize the study of 
the human origin and characteristics of the body of literature which 
God has made the depository of His Gospel.” 





THE CHURCH OF TO-MORROW. By W.J. Dawson. (New York; 
Hunt & Eaton.) 


After having read some of Mr. Dawson’s admirable literary criticisms, 
we picked up this volume expecting much. We have not been dis- 
appointed. 

The work is a series of addresses on various topics of religious interest. 
The first, on “ Catholicity,” answers the question, “ How are we to have 
a creed and yet avoid rigidity of thought?” A quotation will make his 
position plain. 

“ As for me, I can sit in the cloistral calm with Thomas 4 Kempis; I 
can walk in the blackness of darkness with John Bunyan; I can share 
the vast enthusiasms of John Wesley; I can rejoice in the sympathetic 
breadth of Charles Kingsley, the masculine reason of Maurice, the ten- 
derness of George McDonald, the insight and charm of Martineau ; I 
can worship with the Catholic or the Salvationist ; I can hear the chime 
of truth sound through the Unitarianism of Channing, and if sometimes 
the voice fades upon my ear, I may at least believe that it speaks to 
some one else, for ‘there are many voices, and none of them is without 
signification.” * * * The truth has many sides and needs many 
men to express it. * * * The whole truth is not contained in your 
creed nor mine any more than the whole sun is mine because it shines 
into my window. That sunlight floods other worlds than mine—it is 
too vast a thing for me to claim and bind.” 

Perhaps the best address is the one on “ Heroic Doubt,” which is full 
of comfort to the perplexed soul. 

“The man who tells me ‘I never had a doubt in my life, sir,’ rather 
reveals a deficiency in his own nature than rebukes onein mine. There 
are moments, no doubt, when we envy his serene assurance, but a little 
reflection will soon teach us that he is not to be envied. The nobler 
soul is that which has been made perfect through suffering; which has 
come out of great tribulation undismayed ; the fugitive who has wrestled 
with the angel in the night and prevailed; the doubting disciple who 
from the thick of mortal anguish can cry with a despair of heroism, 
‘Let us also go, and die with him. * * * A man’s real creed is 
after all only what he has won for himself by personal struggle, and no 
other creed is genuine and vital.” 


MEXICO. By Witu1am Burier, D.D. (New York: Hunt anv Eaton.) 

The fall title of this work, as its author gives it, is “ Mexico in Trans- 
ition from the Power of Political Romanism to Civil and Religious 
Liberty. It is the history of Mexico, especially in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, telling, in admirable detail, the story of her breaking away from 
the chains of degradation and ignorance with which Romanism had 
bound her, and her subsequent rise to prominence and power. Dr. 
Butler’s Mexican life has enabled him to thus vividly picture the strug- 
gles of the nation in the attempt to attain its liberty as no one else could 
do. Iturbide, Maximilian, Santa Anna, Benito Juarez, Diaz, and the 
other great characters prominent in Mexican affairs during the period 
described, are fully and carefully discussed, and that in a fair and unpre- 
judiced light. The terrible Mexican Inquisition is very interestingly 
alluded to also, and the work is well illustrated. 


A STUDY OF FAITH HEALING. By Atrrep T, Scuorretp, M. D. 
(New York: Friemine H. Revert & Co.) 

In this little book we have a most commendable refutation of the 
doctrines of the Christian Scientists and their fellow faith-healers. 
Written by a physician who is as well acquainted with his subject as 
with his art, it is very comprehensive; beginning with the history of 
faith healing, stating and investigating the best authenticated cases of 
cures, taking up, also, the similar teachings of Romanism, studying the 
manner in which the cures are claimed to be effected, and finally gather- 
ing together the dogmas of faith-healing and showing the falsity, not to 
say the sinfulness, of their claims. The point of view is that of the 
Christian, and the sentiment of the whole work is one of extreme fair- 
ness and justice. 


THE FIFTH GOSPEL, THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. By J. 
M. P. Orrs, LL.D. (New York anp Cuicaco: Fiemine H. Reve. 
Co.) 

Canon Liddon once said, “ Not to be interested in the land and life of 
Jesus is to be, I dare not say irreligious, but unintelligent.” That the 
truth of this statement is coming to be more and more realized, is shown 
by the increasingly large number of books on these subjects that are 
sent out from our publishing houses. 

The author himself gives us an excellent idea of the aim and scope 
of his work when he says, “ We do not offer our book as in any sense a 
biography of Jesus or a geography of the land in which he lived. * * * 
It is the aim of the author, not by a description of the whole land, but 
by a delineation of its characteristic features, to place under the eye of 
the reader a pen picture, so far as his words can paint it, of the present 
general aspect of the land where Jesus lived, and to contrast that picture 
with what must have been its general appearance in his day, and to 
connect therewith careful studies of certain typical and exponential 
passages in his life, the true and inner meaning of which is unfolded 
and elucidated by the scenes and circumstances under which they 
accrued.” 
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“The Fifth Gospel,” as he says, is written in what is to us to-day a 
dead janguage, and it is only as we read it in the original, in the light of 
past customs and events, that we can rightly understand and appre- 
ciate it. 

The study of his book will very pleasantly introduce us to the study 
of this dead language, and will awaken afresh an increased interest in 
that book of books, the Bible. 


MARYLAND'S ATTITUDE IN THE STRUGGLE FOR CANADA. 
By J. W. Buack, Px.D. (Bautimoxe: THe Jonns Hopkins Press.) 


This covers one of the-most interesting periods in American history, 
i. e., the French and Indian War. The character of Maryland as a pro- 
prietary colony was the cause of her taking no very active part in this 
war. She did not do her duty in this great struggle of the French and 
English for supremacy in America. She did not appreciate the import- 
ance of the war, in that it decided whether the civilization of our 
country should be Latin or Anglo-Saxon; whether it should be nurtured 
in the liberty of British institutions or be trodden under foot by the 
absolutism of the French crown. Prof. Black traces the history of 
Maryland from the beginning of the colony up to the time of the War 
of Independence, and adequately describes its attitude. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
By Morris M. Coun. (Bauttrmore: Tae Jonns Hopkins Press.) 

This volume lays the foundations for an intelligent study of the 
Constitution of the United States. The first chapter, entitled “ Law and 
Sovereignty,” is a careful definition of law and a criticism of some of 
the faulty conceptions of the subject. The physical and social factors in 
the making of law and as bases of the constitution form the body of 
the work. In chapter III, Mr. Cohn takes up the evidences of physical 
and social factors in law, as found in (1) the law of property; (2) the law 
concerning domestic relations ; (3) the law of obligations; (4) the law of 
procedure. In chapter IV, he finds these evidences in constitutional 
law, and in chapter V, he concludes with the social and physical factors 
in the American Constitution. The author’s aim, as he states it in his 
conclusion, “has been to make apparent, in outline, how true it is 
that our Federal Constitution, though unique, and entitled to great ad- 
miration and obedience, though conceived and formulated in deference 
to experience and actual growth, is, like other unwritten constitutions, 
amenable to the under-current of national growth.” 

The book belongs to the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Histori- 
cal and Political Science and is especially designed for students. 


HENRY MARTIN. By Georce Smirn. (New York anp CHICAGO: 
Fiemine H. Reve. Co.) 

This is a valuable addition to missionary literature. While not the 

first biography of this, the first modern missionary to the Mohamme- 





























dans, it is a happy combination of the best features of former accounts 
of his life, supplemented by some of his personal letters, which have 
recently become available for publication, and by increased information 
concerning lands in which he labored. 

The book throughout is most entertaining as well as instructive, and 
one is reluctant to lay it down even temporarily without having 
finished it. 


THE NEW YORK OBELISK. By Caarues E. Moupenxe, A.M., 
Pa.D. (New York: Anson D. F. Ranpotpen & Co.) 

Cleopatra’s Needle was presented to the United States in 1880 by the 
Khedive of Egypt, and the expense of transportation and erection was 
borne by Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, of New York City. It now 
stands on Graywacke Knoll, opposite the Museum of Art, in Central 


Park. Until the removal of this huge monolith from Alexandria to’ 


New York was undertaken the engineering skill and the wonderful 
achievement of the ancient Egyptians was scarcely realized. They 
moved large stones for temples, pyramids and obelisks over thousands of 
miles, both by land and water, and to this day little or nothing is known 
of the methods they used. The monument itself was erected about the 
sixteenth century B.C., at Heliopolis of the Upper Nile. In 22 B.C. it 
was removed by the Romans to Alexandria, and in 1880 it was trans- 
ported to the United States. 

The book before us is a careful study of this wonderful relic of 
Egyptian grandeur. It contains a translation of the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions and a complete description. Besides this it has a history of 
obelisks in general and their mode of erection, dimensions and material, 
Egypt, its geographical divisions and its cities, and a glossary of hiero- 
glyphs. 


LAYS OF LOWLY SERVICE. By Georaia M. Taytor. (New York: 
James Ports & Co.) . 

These poems are distinctively religious and represent the best and 
noblest thoughts of a consecrated woman. Many are familiar with the 
best poem of the authoress, “Oh, to be Nothing,” which is the first one 
in this volume. Notable in the collection are “ A Heart Melody,” “A 
Daily Desire” and “Onward.” The book is designed as a gift and is 
modestly bound in white and gold. 


A GIFT OF LOVE. CxHosen anp ARRANGED By Rose Porter. (New 
York: Fiemine H. Revett Co.) 

This volume is composed of 365 love greetings, one for each day in the 
year. A verse of scripture with a love sentiment is chosen and asso- 
ciated with a selection of prose or verse from some author. It is bound 
in white cloth and illuminated with design of pansies and in gold and 
silver. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING. By G. T. Howertron. (New Yorke: Fow- 
Ler & Wetts Co.) 

As the author says in his preface, “this little book is not offered to 
you as a ‘literary’ production, * * * and is written to be under- 
stood by those who are not educated.” It certainly does not appeal to 
the highest ideals in self-realization and is treated from the standpoint 
of the so-called science of phrenology. 


DIETEGEN BY GOTTFRIED KELLER. By Gustav Greuner. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co.) 
Prof. Greuner, of Yale University, has adopted this text for class-room 
work. An excellent biography and copious and helpful notes are ap- 
pended. 


CHRISTIAN BALLADS. By Arraur CLeveELanp Coxe. (New York: 
James Ports & Co.) 


This is a new edition of some verses that the author first published in 
1847. It has been revised and several valuable additions have been 
made. Dr. Coxe belongs to the Anglican Church, and in this little vol- 
ume of ballads he seeks to embody the principles on which that Church 
rests. It is a plea for that ritual that is less pompous than the Roman 
Catholic and more impressive than other denominations. The most rep- 
resentative poems in this collection are: “The Chimes of England,” 
“ Westminster,” and “I Love the Church.” The author is not more 
devoted to the Church than he is to Christ, nor is he less enthusiastic 
for Christian living than he is for the Anglican ritual. 


SIX SONG SERVICES. By Par.ie Puriurrs anp Son. (New York: 
Funk & WaGna.is Company.) 

Here is something new and attractive for Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Epworth Leagues and others. The services with words, music, etc., are 
arranged topically, as follows: I. Christ in Song; IT. Salvation in Song; 
III. Thanksgiving in Song; IV. Children’s Services in Song; V. Temper- 
ance in Song; VI. Christmas in Song. His new book will doubtless 
have a large circulation among the sweet singers of Christendom. 


BEYOND ATONEMENT. By Marie von Esner-Escnensacu. TRANS- 
LATED BY Mary A. Ropinson. (New York: Worrtsrineton Co.) 

A work of commanding interest, written by one of the most brilliant 
women of our age. While a most delightful novel with a plot that is 
really unique, it exhibits the writer’s fine.sense of humor and clever 
dramatic powers. Combined with a vigor of thought, it expresses at 
times a delicacy of wit that is truly startling. In every respect it is a 
story of great beauty, in which breadth and vigor of treatment are har- 
moniously blended with exquisite delicacy of detail. 
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ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. By F. Horace 
Teatt. (New York: Funk & Wacnatis Company.) 

This book will prove a valuable aid to writers, printers, teachers, and 
in fact to all sorts of people, including business men, correspondents, and 
others who wish to write clearly and correctly the English language. 
The book is unique, treating a phase of language that is a continual 
source of annoyance, and giving in shape for instant use the decisions of 
the author as to form, together with guiding rules based upon a close, 
careful and scientific study of the subject. The principles and rules 
evolved by Mr. Teall from usuage are here stated and applied in a list of 
40,000 terms, this list being the main feature of ihe book. Quite a num- 
ber of the terms included are not defined in the dictionaries, and yet 
they are all in common use. The matter has, however, been too long 
neglected by our authors and writers, and confusions are becoming 
worse confounded. The mere recording, in a handy collection, of 40 000 
set terms, as given in this book, is of great advantage, whether or not 
one accepts all the compounds given. 





THE LAST TOUCHES. By Mrs. W. K.Currrorp. (New York: Mac- 
MILLAN & Co.) 

This last book of Mrs. Clifford’s is a collection of eight short stories, 
the volume taking its name from the first. In plot the stories are simple 
and familiar enough, but the delicate manner in which they are handled 
and the faculty of descriptive power and for developing situation strongly 
which the author possesses, make them interesting and readable. 

One of the best points about these tales is the strong denouement of 
each. They are cleverly worked up till the climax is reached. One 
of the chief faults of story-writers is the failure to round out a story 
smoothly from introduction to finish. How many such tales we come 
across whose “ragged edges” mar their beautiful internal symmetry. 
Mrs. Clifford’s stories are faultless in that respect. They also bring in 
play almost all the elements of composition from the comic to the dra- 
matic, and thus show a pronounced versatility of the author. Among 
the best are “ The Last Touches” and “The Last Scene in the Play.” 
Character is developed in these two more strongly than in any of the 
others, unless it be “ A Sorry Love Affair.” Taking them as a whole, 
we are sure the reader will find the stories welcome companions for a 
spare hour. 


TEN YEARS’ DIGGING IN EGYPT. By W. M. Firnpers Perris. 
(New York: Fiemine H. Reve i Co.) 

Mr. Petrie has again given to the public the results of a long personal 
research and careful excavation among the famous ruins of the land of 
the Pharaohs. 

As we peruse this volume we cannot but become impressed with the 
thought of the immense personal labor involved before such a close, 
minute knowledge can be at the command of the investigator. 
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The first chapter is a most exhaustive description of the great pyra- 
mids, which so long have proved a wonder and insoluble problem to the 
modern architect. 

The following chapters are narrations of the author’s excavations and 
discoveries at Tunis, Naukrates and descriptions of other famous ruins 
along the course of the Nile. 

He also shows the light which Egyptian research has thrown on 
ancient history both Biblical and profane, and discusses the “ Art of 
Excavating,” “The Fellah” and other kindred topics. The volume is 
clearly and concisely written, and will prove a welcome addition to the 
shelves of the Egyptologist. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES IN HOMER. By Acnes M. Crerxe. (New 
York: Lonemans, Green & Co.) 

The poems of Homer are perennial in their youth and through their 
sublime agency the Blind Bard’s fame seems destined to live forever. 

The author believes in Homer as a real person, but does not think 
him the author both of Odyssey and Iliad. The Odyssey, she asserts, is 
symmetrical and unified and could only have been the work of one man. 
The Iliad on the other hand is synthetic and its “ component strata dis- 
located ” and was written by Ionic poets. 

While she presents several strong arguments in defense of these 
theories, still it cannot be said that she proves them true conclusively. 
iu. There are ten chapters devoted to an interesting discussion of the 
Homeric ideas of astronomy, zodlogy, metals, and such animals as the dog 
and horse. The author expresses herself with fluency. Her quotations 
are apt and striking. The volume is interesting from the standpoint of 
the archeologist. 


AN OLD SWEET-HEART OF MINE. By James Wartcoms Ritey. 
(Inpranapotis: THe Bowen-MeErriu Co.) 

This is one of the poems that has given to Mr. Riley a place in the 
hearts of Americans. It is full of tender sentiment and ends with a 
pleasant little surprise. The volume before us is an appropriate setting 
for such a poem; it is tasty in its make-up, and artistic in finish. Each 
of the twelve pages is printed with a monotint or colored illustration 
and contains a verse of Mr. Riley’s poem. It isan 8 by 10 flat quarto 
volume, is nicely bound in blue China silk and cloth, and the “ Old 
Sweet-Heart” appears in gold upon the cover. 


THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. ByS. H. Kettoae, 
D.D. (New York: Macmitian & Co.) 

This work consists of a course of eight lectures, delivered by Dr. Kel- 
logg in Princeton by the invitation of the Facu!ty of the Theological 
Seminary. 

The first deals with the question “ What is Religion?” A critical dis- 
cussion of the various definitions reveals the fact that the majority are 
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too narrow. Dr. Kellogg’s definition is broad enough to include all the 
elements of truth in all of them. 

The next three lectures are controversial in character, treating of the 
different theories of the genesis of religion. He shows that Fetichism 
and Animism are refuted by History, and are inadequate to account for 
the facts. The difficulties of the theories of Spencer and Max Miiller 
are pointed out in turn. 

The last four lectures are constructive. In the true genesis of religion 
two factors are recognized. The subjective factor is in the constitution 
of man’s nature ; the objective, in revelation. 

The “ Development of Religion” is the subject of the last three dis- 
courses. The book will prove helpful to all who are in doubt about the 
supernatural origin of religion. The Christian position is defended with 
great force and clearness. 


THE CHURCH AND KING. By Evetyn Everert-Green. (New 
York: T. Netson & Sons.) 

The book before us coversa period in history which has been the 
nucleus for varied comment and investigation, the pivot on which a 
great question, the problem of ages, was finally and effectually solved— 
of Pope vs. King, or should the supremacy of religious power be vested 
in the papacy or crown? No one can be an intelligent reader of history 
unless he is in touch with the feeling and belief current in the age 
belonging to these events. 

This novel has the beauty of truth. It treats of the domestic life of 
the King, Henry VIII, of the Queen, Anne Boleyn, and her gay retinue, 
among whom is to be found the ill-fated Jane Seymour, already receiv- 
ing the favors of Henry; but these characters, while prominent through- 
out, are only used to introduce the two leading families of the story, 
Lords Osbaldistone and Falconer, the first a plotting, wily courtier, hold- 
ing the power of King over Pope, the latter that the Pope is the ordained 
of God, the ruler on earth over men. 

There is not a better and fairer portrayal of convent life than is here 
offered. Its good and evil are strongly drawn in the story of “ Sister 
Monica” to Ermengarde Falconer, a novice in convent and heroine of 
the romance. In the book there is an excellent equipoise of romance 
and reality which commend the book to all. 



































IN THE WAR OF THE ROSES. By Evetyn Everett-Green. (New 
York: T. Netson & Sons.) 

Never are the young more interested in history than when they see 
the romantic side of it. We know more of Robin Hood from the pages 
of recent fiction than we could get in years from the pages of plain 
narrative. The authoress of the above has taken one of the most excit- 
ing periods in English history and woven around it such a beautiful 
story that it cannot fail to attract as well as instruct little history lovers. 
The terrible rivalry of the houses of York and Lancaster, which was 
fought out in the War of the Roses, is the theme. England in the 15th 
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century was rough, and we have but a faint idea of the cruelty in battle, 
of the intrigue in court and of the deadly hatred of the rival houses, 
The writer of this story, however, while she has preserved the bitterness 
between the royal houses, has smoothed over some of the ruthlessness 
and cruelty of the age. She has displayed to the young reader the 
romantic and heroic side of the times. The book is attractive, is well 
written and will prove valuable in awakening in the English boy and 
girl a love for England and help them to understand some of the strug- 
gles of the English Crown. 


POCAHONTAS, A STORY OF VIRGINIA. By Joun R. Musick, 
(New York anp Toronto: Funk & WaaGnatis Company.) 

Pocahontas is a name to conjure with on this continent, a name that 
strikes a sympathetic chord in every generous breast, a name which can 
hardly fail to awaken a passing regret that a race capable of producing 
so noble a type of womanhood should have been doomed to extinction 
in the inevitable struggle for race supremacy. Our author has done 
wisely in selecting her as the heroine of the historic drama of that 
period ; while historic truth demanded that she and that splendid type 
of heroic manhood from the Old World, Captain John Smith, should be 
assigned the leading parts. Young folks particularly will be delighted 
in the possesion of a copy of this book, and it will not fail to instruct 
them in heroism and inspire patriotism. 








WAITS FOR ORDERS. 


The ‘Tiffany “Blue Book” 


NOW Messrs. TirFANy & Co. announce that 
READY their enone arg for 1893, napogn 
as the Tiffany & Co. “ BLux Boox,”’’ is 
now ready, and upon request will be sent 
without charge to any address. Although its 
convenient form has been retained, the ’93 
edition has grown to 230 pages, containing 
many new features and suggestions valuable 

to intending purchasers of holiday gifts. 


TIFFANY & GO.. 
Union Square, New York. 














